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What  do  you  say  to  a  stranger 
-like  your  son? 


Maybe  nothing.  Maybe  you  listen  a  little, 
and  learn  something. 

We  did  when  we  invited  editors  of 
midwestern  college  newspapers  to  express 
themselves  on  the  subject  of  student  militancy. 

They  made  some  good  points.  Points  like 
“Why  should  students  suffer  academic 
penalties  for  doing  things  they'd  otherwise 
be  able  to  do  freely  at  a  friend's  place, 
or  in  their  home." 

Or— "Sociologists  say  this  generation  is 


more  widely  read,  more  knowledgeable, 
more  active  than  any  generation  before  it. 
And  more  anxious  to  correct  things  it  sees 
wrong." 

The  younger  generation  does  have 
something  important  to  say.  And  we  gave 
them  a  chance  to  say  it  in  a  recent, 

12-part  series. 

When  the  series  ended,  the  generation 
gap  seemed  a  little  smaller. 

ChicagoTribune 


NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND: 

Power  Base  for  Growing  Sales  .  .  . 

There’s  sonielliing  electric  about  Xew  Eiiiflaiurs  economic  jfrowth!  In  1967,  the  electric  utility  indus¬ 
try  here  produced  46.7  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  power— a  rate  of  gain  above  the  national  average,  and 
7.0' i  above  New  England’s  1966  peak  level.  Not  only  is  all  this  energy  going  to  work  in  the  region’s 
present  honu  s  and  factories,  but  based  on  near-record  capital  allocations  for  industrial  expansion, 
New  England  utilities  are  planning  and  building  for  nearly  doubled  capacity  for  1990. 

It’s  obvious  what  this  means  for  selling  here.  With  full  employment,  per-household  ineomes  way  up, 
no  region  in  the  country  oilers  better  selling  opportunities.  And  becau.se  New  England  has  the  highest 
newspaper  home  coverage  in  the  United  States,  you  paek  more  power  in  your  advertising  dollar  when 
yon  invest  it  in  space  in  New'  England  newspapers. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  ^F^ 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M  S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre  Montpelier  Times  Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


I 


Akron  is  Happiness  country.  Each  Saturday, 
the  people  of  Akron  who  subscribe  to  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  get 
a  special  treat  It's  a  new  supplement  that  tells  them  about  the  happen¬ 
ings  in  store  for  them  in  and  around  Akron.  Subjects  vary  from  Akron's 
famous  Soap  Box  Derby  Finals  .  .  .  its  All  American  Golf  Classic  ...  to 
instructions  on  how  to  antique  furniture.  Want  to  know  more  about 
Happiness  Country?  Take  a  look  at  the  Saturday  edition  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal.  You'll  discover  that  Akron  and  its  people  have  a  lot  going 
for  them.  And  the  Beacon  Journal  tells  them  where,  why  and  how  it  is. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Serving  the  Aggressive,  Progressive  Akron  Area 


ONE  OF  A  SERIES  TO  BETTER  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH  THE  FAMILY  OF  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  •  Charlotte  News  •  Charlotte  Observer  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  Miami  Herald  •  Tallahassee  Democrat 


MEET  the  EEDEMTEI  ElMILlT 


FROM  MID-WEST  TO  FAR-WEST 


The  Federated  Family  is  now  7  newspapers  strong! 

They're  7  quality  newspapers  ...  in  7  cities,  in  4  states.  Among 
these  markets  are  3  state  capitals,  2  Big  Ten  University  Centers. 

The  Federated  Family  believes  that  newspapers  exist  to  serve 
their  communities  through  information  and  leadership,  to  exert 
a  powerful  voice  in  making  good  communities  better.  Our  7  news¬ 
papers  are  performing  this  proud  role  .  .  proudly. 

All  Federated  Family  newspapers  have  a  history  of  over  75 
years  of  continuous  publication. 

Now,  the  Federated  Family  newspapers 
have  a  total  daily  circulation  of  over  285,000 
—not  the  biggest,  or  the  most . , .  but  among 
the  best. 


THE 


STATE 

JOURNAL 

LANSING 

MICHIGAN 


State  capital  .  .  .  home  of  Michigan  State 
University  .  .  .  home  of  Oldsmobile  . .  .  pros¬ 
perous  automotive  center  and  hub  of  fertile 
farm  region  .  .  .  top  growth,  quality  market, 
too. 

Metro  Lansing  and  Central  Michigan  are 
served  by  The  State  Journal.  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  over  79,000. 


federated  pubileations.inc. 

THE  STATE  JOtRN'.AL  . l,aiMiii«.  Mk-h. 

j|W  THE  STATESMAN  NEWSPAPERS  . . . Idaho 

r|~:-  THE  JOURNAL  AND  COLRIER  .  Ufayette,  Ind. 

llOlUf)  enquirer  and  news  . .Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

THE  CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE . .  Marioa.  Ind. 

daily  olympian  .  . Olympla,  Wash. 

the  BELLINGHAM  HERALD  .  BeUingham.  Wash. 

RCPttSfNTtO  NA-nONWIDt  BY  THt  KATZ  ACINCY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

17-24 — United  States,  Student  Press  Association,  University  of  Valparaiso, 
Valparaiso,  Indiana. 

22 —  Montana  Associated  Press  Association.  Rainbow  Hotel,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

23- 25 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bay  Shore  Inn,  Vancou¬ 
ver,  B.C. 

25-28 — New  England  Circulation  Managers.  Avalock  Inn,  Lenox,  Mass.  ! 
25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalisnn.  University  of  Kansas,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kens. 

SEPTEMBER 

5 —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  5.  Pittsburgh 
Press  Club,  Pittsburgh. 

6- 8 — Iowa  Dally  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Waterloo. 

6- 8 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Annapolis,  Md. 

7- 8 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail  &  Classified  Seminar.  St. 

Nicholas  Hotel.  Springfield. 

7-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus. 

12- 13 — Allied  Dally  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Union, 

Wash.  ■ 

13- 15 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Muehlebech  Ho¬ 
tel.  Kanses  City,  Mo. 

14- 15 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Springfield. 

14- 15 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Stratford.  Alton. 

15- 18 — Western  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Jasper.  Alberta. 

19-20 — Western  Kentucky  Press  Association.  Rough  River  State  Park. 

19-21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 

Holiday  Inn.  Meadville. 

19-21 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association.  Chatham 
Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

19- 22 — New  York  Press  Association.  Thousand  Islands  Club,  Alexandria  Bay. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  News-Editorial  Con¬ 
ference.  Eddie  Mays  Inn,  Hood  River, 

22-24 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whitefaco  Inn,  Lake 
Placid. 

22-24 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel, 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

22-24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pfister  Hotel  & 
Tower,  Milwaukee. 

22- 25 — Southern  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Skirvin  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

27- 28 — Nebraska  Associated  Press  Association.  Hotel  Madsen,  Holdrege, 
Neb. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  Sales 
Clinic.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel.  Columbus. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Hollenden  House, 
Cleveland. 

29-Oct.  2 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Sheraton  Palace 
Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

OCTOBER 

3-5 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Manor  Inn. 
Pocono,  Pa. 

6-8 — Inter-State  CIrculetion  Manegers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  NJ. 

6-9 — Eastern  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

6- 12 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

7- 8 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler  Hilton,  Washington. 

9-12 — National  Newspaper  Associetlon.  Sheraton-Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

1 1-12 — UPl  Southern  California  Editors,  Ojai  Valley  Inn,  Ojai. 

11- 18 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Buenos  Aires. 

12 -  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

13- 15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Charleston,  S.C. 
13-15 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Newporter  Inn,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif. 

17-20 — Florida  Press  Association.  Port-C-Call,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

19-20 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

19- 20 — South  Carolina  AP.  La  Tai  Inn,  Fripp  Island,  S.C. 

20- 22 — Chio  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Nationwide  Inn,  Columbus. 
20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

23- 24 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

23-25 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Stouffers  Inn, 
Louisville,  Ky. 
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Photo  editor’s  Production 
color  manager’s 

consultant  color  advisor 


Cameraman  s 
color 

separation 

instructor 


Your  Kodak  technical  representative  is 
all  three  .  .  .  and  more.  Through  him, 
your  color  lineage  can  grow  faster  and  in 
a  manner  that  precisely  matches  your 
facilities  to  the  right  process.  If  your 
growth  plans  include  more  color,  this 
man  can  help  you. 

Kodak  technical  representatives  arc 
businessmen  .  .  .  understand  the  business 
side  of  publishing;  arc  thoroughly  trained 
in  all  the  many  phases  of  photomechani¬ 
cal  reproduction,  with  special  emphasis 
on  color.  They're  at  home  in  any  depart¬ 


ment  of  your  publication. 

Each  Kodak  representative  is  backed 
by  unmatched  technical  resources  and  by 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  men 
who  pioneered  color  photography  and 
color  reproduction. 

May  we  put  you  in  touch  with  one  of 
these  Kodak  technical  representatives?  i 
Write  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  A 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


Hmiies 

a  Kiraapir 


The  f^lain  Dealer  has  discovered  one  approach 
through  its  summer  intern  program. 

This  summer  15  young  journalists  are  filling  spots 
on  The  Plain  Dealer  staff— and  bringing  young 
ideas  to  their  assignments. 

Our  interns  add  sparkle  to  our  summer  issues. 
Their  viewpoints  are  fresh  and  new.  Their  minds 
are  uncluttered  by  traditions  and  “this  is  the  way 
we've  always  done  it." 

They  make  us  all  think  harder,  reassess  more 
honestly. 

A  great  newspaper  must  keep  earning  its  great¬ 
ness,  over  and  over,  day  by  day.  The  Plain  Dealer's 
summer  interns  are  helping  us  do  this. 

Tlie  Flail  Deahp 

National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co. 
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Compiled 

★  ★By  Don  Maley 


In  San  F7'atici)ico  magazine  (“My  Search  for  Scott  Newhall”) 
John  Luce  finds  the  editor  of  the  San  Franciaco  Chronicle  with¬ 
out  too  much  searching  and  turns  him  into  a  fascinating  journal¬ 
istic  person,  in  two  lengthy  instalments.  As  for  his  philosophy  in 
transforming  the  Chronicle  from  a  staid  loser  to  a  sprightly 
winner,  Luce  quotes  Newhall :  “I  sometimes  think  the  Chronicle  is 
like  a  barker  in  front  of  a  tent,  saying  ‘Hurry,  hurry,  hurry,  the 
girls  are  just  about  to  take  off  their  clothes.’  The  people  get  inside 
and  they  read  a  story  about  Viet  Nam.  If  a  person  reads  the 
Chronicle  he  will  be  better  infoi*med  than  if  he  reads  any  other 
newspaper.  We  tr>’  to  give  more  stories,  shorter  ones.”  .  .  •  Under 
the  “What’s  This?”  Head  “Wo  Is  Du,  Dick?”  the  Oyster  Bay 
(Long  Island,  New  York)  Ouardian  carried  a  story  about  the 
United  Citizens  for  Nixon  in  Nassau  County  who  sent  out  a 
mimeographed  flyer  (“so  pale  it  was  barely  legible”)  telling  of  a 
Nixon  rally.  The  flyer  neglected  to  list  the  roll  of  political  notables 
who  attended — the  designated  space  contained  dotted  lines — an«i 
the  locale  was  underlined,  but  blank.  “Although  we’ve  heard  of 
disappearing  ink,”  wrote  the  Guardian,  “we  hope  this  is  not  indi¬ 
cative  of  Nassau’s  supposedly  revitalized  Republican  politics.”  .  .  . 

Speaking  of  politics — the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  ran  a  page  one 
convention  story  this  way:  “MIAMI  BEACH,  (AP) — Republican 
National  Convention  officials  estimated  the  ballooning  for  the 
presidental  nomination  would  not  start  before  1  a.m.  EDT.  Should 
have  been  "balloting,”  but  ballooning  was  inore  appropriate  .  .  . 
“In  remitting  for  his  paper  recently,”  wrote  Royce  Bridges  in  the 
Vienna  (Ill.)  Times  “one  reader  wrote  the  editor:  ‘I  hope  your 
paper  improves  by  and  by,  I  am  getting  too  old  to  take  it  much 
longer.’  ”... 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  sports  columnist  Dick  Young 
(“Young  Ideas”)  was  recently  asked  by  19-year-old  Morris  Kam- 
j  elgarn  how  he  could  become  a  sportswriter  “other  than  changing 
I  my  name.”  “Go  to  college,”  wrote  Young,  “and  don’t  waste  your 
i  time  with  journalism  courses,  and  one  day  the  world  will  be  reatly 
for  a  sports  column  called  ‘Kamelgarn  Ideas.’  ”...  Ever  see 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  byline?  If  you  read  the  Navajo  Times  you 
have.  The  Window  Rock,  Arizona,  weekly  is  published  by  the 
;  Navajo  Indian  tribe  who  live  there  and  the  unemancipated  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  the  paper’s  ace  reporter. 

*  *  * 

CODED  C.4PTIONS 

Tu  read  caption  info  from  our  piiolograpliers 
Kequires  not  editors— but  cryptographers. 

— Frank  Tyger 

*  *  * 

TED  TROMBLE  writes  a  column  for  the  Ipswich  (Mass.) 

I  Chronicle  called  “Only  On  Monday.”  A  weekly,  the  Chronicle  ap¬ 
pears  only  on  Thur.sday  .  .  .  the  New  Mexican's  Editor  Jack  Sit- 
j  ton  writes  a  column  for  the  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  paper  called  “New 
Mexicana.”  He  recently  got  a  suggestion  from  a  punning  reader 
to  rename  his  column  “Sitton’s  Bull”  .  .  .  also  in  the  New  Mexican 
:  Bob  Knight  writes  a  column  on  politics  called  “Political  Knight- 
cap”  ...  At  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal  State  Editor  Bill 
Hume  uses  a  gimmick  to  test-write  heads.  He  writes  trial  heads  on 
a  child’s  “magic  slate.”  If  it  doesn’t  fit  he  lifts  the  plastic  covering 
and  zippo — he’s  fit  to  test-fit  again  .  .  .  HEADY  HEADS — “Be  It 
I  Ever  So  Grumble,  It’s  Home”  (storj'  about  complaining  home- 
reliefers  living  in  welfare-furnished  luxury  digs)  New  York 
i  Daily  News  .  .  .  “The  Lord  Giveth,  But  Burglars  Taketh  Away” 
j  (:fOO-lb.,  safe  lifted  from  Baptist  Church)  Anaheim  (Calif.) 

I  Bulletin  .  .  .  “Strings  Pulled  To  Pluck  U.S.  Harp  From  Soviets’’ 
(American  musician’s  harp  nabl}ed  by  Russians)  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  .  .  .  The  Denver  Post  asks:  “If  U.S.  Goes  Metric 
I  Route,  What  of  That  36-34-.‘i6?”  Answer:  The  neiv  sex  symbols 
j  will  then  become  98.5-66.5-98.5. 

I  ANSWER  TO  QUIZ.  The  most  massive  single  issue  of  a  news¬ 
paper  was  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  October  17,  1965.  It 
comprised  15  .sections  with  946  pages.  Each  copy  weighed  7 
pounds,  14  ounces.  NEXT  QUIZ;  What  newspaper  has  the  high¬ 
est  circulation  of  any  newspaper  in  the  w'orld?  .  . . 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  on  the  NEW 

SPRINSFIELD ,  MASS. 

New  ^10  Million  Home  for 
the  Springfield  Newspapers! 


Now  Under  Construction,  this  Building 
Will  be  Completed  in  Mid  1969! 


The  model  plant  will  be  located  on  the  west  side  of 
Main  Street  in  the  heart  of  Springfield's  "New  North" 
redevelopment  area.  Facing  the  newspapers  new  plant 
will  be  the  new  four  million  dollar  Post  Office  and 
Federal  Building  and  the  new  Springfield  Bus  Terminal 
transportation  complex. 

The  new  facility  will  provide  for  the  first  time  under 
one  roof  a  home  for  every  department  of  the  Springfield 
Newspapers.  The  various  operations  ore  currently  carried 
on  in  several  buildings  at  different  locations. 

Facade  of  the  two  story  plus  penthouse  structure 
will  be  of  ribbed  architectural  pre-cast  concrete  panels. 
All  window  frames  and  the  main  entrance  door  frame 
will  be  aluminum  with  an  anodized  bronze  finish.  All 
exterior  glass  will  be  "solar  bronze". 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  building  is  that  the 
front  portion  of  the  second  floor  will  project  25-feet 
over  the  first  floor  to  form  an  arcade  supported  by 
concrete  columns.  The  complete  plant,  except  the  paper 
storage  room,  will  be  air  conditioned  with  chilled  water. 


The  new  plant  will  boast  the  ultimate  in  mechanical 
equipment,  featuring  a  12-unit  high  speed  Hoe  full  colar 
press  capable  of  producing  up  to  70,000  copies  per 
hour  and  the  latest  Photon  photographic  type  setting 
consoles. 

We  could  continue  to  describe  the  new  plant  and  the 
sophisticated  equipment  that  is  required  to  publish  a 
modern  newspaper  but  a  newspaper  is  much  more  than 
the  great  presses  and  the  thousands  of  gallons  of  ink 
that  trace  the  printed  words.  A  newspaper  is  people, 
men  and  women,  with  a  desire  to  serve  the  community. 
People  with  an  urge  to  aid  the  thousands  of  readers 
each  day,  through  information  and  leadership,  and  to 
entertain,  instruct,  advise  and  stimulate  them. 

In  their  new  home  with  new  equipment,  the  people 
at  the  Springfield  Newspapers  will  be  better  able  to 
provide  an  even  greater  newspaper  for  the  readers  and 
the  advertisers  of  Western  Massachusetts  .  .  .  and  that's 
really  what  its  all  about! 
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I  Tv^s  Manipulation  of  Sports 

-  II  anvone  had  any  tioiiht  llial  llic  money  power  ol  uleviM'on  was 

I  heing  iiseil  to  manipulate  the  natural  tourse  ol  sports  events,  tiuw 

j  should  have  gotten  the  message  in  the  sinlilen  tleath  |>Iay-oll  ol  the 

Ametitan  Cioll  (ilassie  last  wiekettd  iti  .\kron,  Ohio. 

W'e  have  noteil  heloie  thai  ihe  (ailing  ol  an  oIlKial  tiine-otit  in 
prolessional  loothall  and  soexer  has  In'en  timed  to  suit  the  (onveni- 

eiK  e  ol  telev  ision  tommertials. 

Ill  goll  vve  now  have  tlie  spec  tat  le  ol  the  rules  being  bent  if  not 
shattered  to  accommodate  the  location  ol  television  cameras  when  a 
tournatnent  etuis  in  a  tie.  On  .Stttulav,  three  players  etuled  iti  a  tie 

.ilicr  72  liolcs.  A  sudden  ileaih  play-oll  was  called  lor,  according  to 

j  the  rules,  but  instead  of  playing  the  ronrse  as  it  was  laid  out  from 

I  boles  one  to  IS  tlic  playeis  went  to  the  llitb  tee  Ijccaiise  tliat's  vvlttwe 

j  tbe  television  cameras  were  anti  that's  wliat  the  television  toniratt 

Stipulated. 

j  Ihen.  when  the  conteM  was  still  in  a  iwtHvay  lie  after  anoiher 

'  three  holes,  the  (ontestants  went  hack  to  the  Kith  hole  again.  The 

result  was  tliat  the  finalists  played  tlie  Kith  anti  tlie  17tb  boles  three 
times  in  aliotit  two  boms  time.  The  result  was  not  so  imieli  a  test  ol 
gollmg  skill  over  a  series  of  dillerent  lavotits  but  a  psychological  test 
of  vvhith  goller  tcnild  best  withstand  the  tompetitive  jiiessttres  ovu 
the  same  three  holes  rejieated  and  re|)eaie(l  and  repealed. 

ihe  precedent  should  enable  everv  amateur  who  manages  a  lie 
lor  the  club  c  batnpionship  to  stiptilaie  that  he  won’t  go  on  to  the 
lust  hole  lor  a  sudden  death  plav-oll  because  he  prefers  the  Kith. 
(In  some  cast's  it  is  a  par  three.) 

Whv  nob'  11  it  is  good  enottgh  lor  Nicklatts  and  Klder  it  shotild 
be  good  enottgh  lor  everyone. 

■  litit  is  it  cricket — or  gollr 


Longest  Strike 

When  the  longest  stiike  in  newspaper  history  was  terminated  last 
vveek  in  Detioit  the  presidettt  ol  the  .Mailers  I'tiioti  said  he  believed 
that  both  sides  had  learned  sontething  and  expressed  the  hope  there 
never  again  vvottitl  be  sttc  h  a  shtttclown. 
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It  is  an  interesting  statement  but  one  wonders  if  any  striking 
union  ever  learns  anything  Irom  a  prolonged  strike.  .Management 
ol  the  Detroit  Sexes  (eriainly  has  stated  its  position  that  it  will  nevei 
again  sit  still  lor  stub  a  siiike.  .\nd  the  iree  Press  has  dediired  that 
everv  ellort  will  he  made  to  guarantee  that  it  will  never  again  fall 
silent.  l>nt  union  leaders  will  never  say  “never  again.” 

I  hey  didn’t  learn  anything  Irom  the  series  of  disastrously  long 
Strikes  in  New  ^'ork  Ciity.  And  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
lessons  of  the  Detroit  strike  penetrate  the  minds  of  those  involved 
there  or  those  who  might  he  tempted  to  itse  similar  tadics  elsewheie. 
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‘LA0IE5  AN0  6ENnfM£N.  .  the  NEXT  PRESIDENT  AND  \^CE  iPRE5ID^T 
OF  THE  UNtTEP  5TATtr,  ^OR&f  6AUUP  AND  LOOKS'  HAIteiJ.  " 


letters 


Short  Takes 


A  veteran  newsman  and  publicist,  he  is 
a  1960  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Miami. — Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal. 


The  Oxon  Hill  couple  first  saw  her  in 
1960  when  she  was  a  35-year-old  infant. 
— Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

*  *  « 

A  team  for  736  years,  the  Ritz  Brothers 
are  still  using  two  numbers  they  began 
with  in  1932. — Columbia  Missourian. 


McLean  said  the  FAA  requires  three 
miles  vertical  distance  between  planes, 
even  planes  at  the  same  altitude. — 
Buffalo  (N.  y.)  Courier-Express. 


New  York  is  no  place  for  also-rans.  The  pace  is  too  demand¬ 
ing.  But  if  you  can  keep  up  with  it,  you'll  finish  in  the  money. 
New  York  is  where  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  puts  itself  in 
the  running.  With  advertising  like  this  in  The  New  York 
Times.  Why  The  Times?  Because  that’s  the  inside  track. 
It's  every-morning  trade  news  headquarters  for  agcncymen 
in  New  York.  \\  ho  control  three  out  of  every  five  dollars 
spent  on  advertising  in  the  U.S.  To  get  the  full  story,  just 
get  in  touch.  Call  or  write:  Media  Advertising  Department, 
The  New  York  Times,  229  West  43d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036;  (212)  556-1455. 


Get  Your  Guide 
To  The  Dallas 
Liquor  Market 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  has  just  published  a  '<8-page 
l%8  study  of  1.456  Dallas  liquor  store  purchases,  fully  com¬ 
pared  to  a  companion  survey  made  in  l%7. 

You  mav  have  one.  with  our  compliments,  by  tilling  out 
the  coupon  below.  Please  type  or  print 


Mr.  Joe  Allen.  Liquor  Adscrtising  Specialist. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald 

Herald  Square. 

Dallas.  Texas  75202 
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$425,000  grant  for  seminars 

Ford  Foundation  finances 


SNPA’s  education 


Atlanta 

An  $850,000  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  program  for  Southern  jour¬ 
nalists  is  announced  by  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation  and  the 
Ford  Foundation. 

The  program,  which  will  be 
administered  by  the  SNPA 
Foundation,  will  operate  under 
a  $425,000  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Matching  funds  will 
be  provided  by  SNPAF  from 
other  sources,  including  the 
newspaper  industry. 

A  pilot  program  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  past  three 
years  by  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  under  an 
earlier  Ford  grant.  When  that 
project  expires,  the  SNP.\  Foun¬ 
dation  will  assume  direction  of 
the  program  which,  with  some 
modifications,  will  continue  unin¬ 
terrupted. 

Bert  Struby  of  Macon,  Ga., 
chairman  of  the  SNPA  Founda¬ 
tion,  .said  the  project  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  ambi¬ 
tious  programs  ever  undertaken 
by  newspapers  and  pointed  to 
the  significance  of  its  being 
pioneered  in  the  South.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  for  its  confidence  in 
and  support  of  Southern  pub¬ 
lishers. 

.Sarratt  is  dire<’lor 

Reed  Sarratt,  who  has  been 
director  of  the  journalist  educa¬ 
tion  project,  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  administrative  head 
when  SNPAF  takes  it  over  on 
January  1,  1909.  The  grant  and 
project  will  extend  over  a  five- 
year  periotl. 

Co-sponsorship  by  Southern 
newspaper  publishers  of  such  an 
extensive  education  program  is 
unique  in  the  annals  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.  SNPAF'  is  the 
first  such  newspaper  group  to 
receive  F'ord  funds  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  and  to  commit  itself  to 
match  the  grant  from  its  own 
industr>’  resources,  Struby  said. 

Dr.  Winfred  Godwin,  director 
of  the  SREB,  which  conducted 
the  initial  project,  was  highly 
l)raised  for  his  part  in  its  de¬ 
velopment,  “Without  his  valu- 
able  guidance  and  keen  insight 
into  the  nei'ds  and  potentials  of 
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this  kind  of  continuing  education 
for  journalists,  the  pilot  project 
could  not  have  succeeded,” 
Struby  said. 

Dr.  Godwin  described  the  Ford 
Foundation  grant  and  the  pledge 
of  funds  by  SNPAF  as  “splendid 
developments.” 

“They  are  evidence  of  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  Southern  publishing 
community  to  continue  to  offer 
unusual  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  their  staffs,”  Dr.  Godwin 
explained.  “The  Southern  Re¬ 
gional  Education  Board  is  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  initiated  this 
project,  with  Ford  Foundation 
assistance,  and  to  have  developed 
the  pattern  for  the  program 
which  can  now  be  continued  by 
the  SNPA  Foundation,”  he  said. 

First  program 

The  initial  Ford  grant  to 
SREB  was  for  a  three-year  pro¬ 
gram  that  ended  June  30. 
During  that  period  approxi¬ 
mately  500  Southern  journalists 
attended  20  seminars  held  at  10 
cooperating  universities.  An 
additional  28  journalists  re¬ 
ceived  fellowships  for  extended 
study  in  their  fields  of  interest 
at  universities  of  their  choice. 
The  Ford  Foundation  has  made 
a  supplementary  grant  to  SREB 
to  extend  the  pilot  program  of 
seminars  through  the  remainder 
of  19(58. 

The  SNPA  Foundation  plans 
to  conduct  a  program  of  10 
seminars  each  year  after  it  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility  for  oper¬ 
ating  the  project  on  January  1, 
Struby  said.  The  seminars  will 
continue  to  lie  held  at  the  uni¬ 
versities  that  have  participated 
in  the  pilot  project.  Additional 
universities  also  are  expected  to 
join  the  program  as  sponsors  of 
seminars. 

As  a  part  of  the  pilot  project 
SREB  has  issued  paperback 
books  based  on  some  of  the 
seminars.  Already  four  of  the 
!)ooks  have  lieen  published,  and 
three  others  are  in  preparation. 
The  SNPA  Foundation  expects 
to  continue  the  publications. 

The  SNP.\  Foundation  was 
established  last  year  through  a 
series  of  actions  culminating  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  SNPA 
memlh'iship  at  Colorado  Springs 
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program 

in  November.  The  trustees  of 
the  Foundation,  elected  at  that 
meeting,  are;  Bert  Struby,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News, 
chairman;  Robert  M.  Hederman 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  and 
News,  vice-chairman;  Joe  M. 
Dealey,  president  of  the  Dallas 

3  papers  in 
add  Sunday 

Three  six-day  newspapers — 
one  in  Ohio,  one  in  New  Jersey 
and  one  in  Connecticut  —  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  they  will  add 
Sunday  editions. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
of  the  Gannett  Group  will  bring 
out  its  Sunday  paper  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  publisher  Robert  R. 
Eckert  said.  The  Saturday 
Evening  edition  will  be  dropped 
and  there  will  be  no  change  in 

Field  to  start 
another  daily 

Cmc.tGo 

•A.  third  daily  newspaper  in 
the  suburbs  will  be  launched 
Monday,  .August  26  by  Field 
Enterprises  Inc. 

The  Des  Plaines  Day  will 
make  its  appearance  in  the 
northwest  Chicago  suburb  as  a 
full-size  offset  Monday-Friday 
paper,  distributed  between  3  and 
5  p.m.  by  265  carrier  boys  and 
girls  at  35  cents  weekly. 

Field  Enterprises  and  Day 
Publications  started  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Day  on  Januarj'  31,  1966, 
and  the  Prospect  Heights  Day  on 
.April  15,  1966.  They  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  .Arlington  Heights 
and  Mount  Prospect,  within  a 
few  miles  of  Des  Plaines. 

John  Stanton,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Day  publications, 
said  reader  support  of  the  first 
two  papers  has  lieen  strong  and 
they  have  a  combined  circulation 
of  15,090. 

The  third  newspaper  will  be 
sampled  for  four  weeks  without 
charge  to  20.000  homes. 

iContinned  on  page  14) 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

(Texas)  Morning  News,  secre¬ 
tary;  William  C.  McKenzie,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times  and  Post,  treas¬ 
urer;  Frank  Batten,  publisher 
of  Norfolk-Portsmouth  (Va.) 
Newspapers  Inc.;  Edward  L. 
Gaylord,  executive  vicepresident, 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company, 
Oklahoma  City;  and  Walter  C. 
Johnson  Jr.,  secretary-manager 
of  SNP.A,  Chattanooga. 

The  seminars  conducted 
during  the  three-year  pilot  proj¬ 
ect  attracted  maximum  attend¬ 
ance  of  25  at  each  seminar.  The 
participants  represented  135 
newspapers,  eight  television  sta- 
iContinued  on  page  52) 


3  states 
editions 

the  home  delivery  price  of  55 
cents  a  week. 

The  Times,  with  an  evening 
circulation  of  135,000  will  com¬ 
pete  on  Sunday  with  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  which  has  147,- 
000  weekday  mornings  and  194,- 
000  Sunday  in  the  .ABC  report 
for  last  September. 

Eckert  described  the  Sunday 
Times  as  a  complete  package 
with  This  Week,  which  has  been 
in  the  Saturday  paper;  a  local¬ 
ly-edited  magazine  printed  by 
offset,  called  Accent  on  Connec¬ 
ticut,  a  tv  log  book  and  comics 
section  with  22  strips. 

“Don’t  be  in  the  dark  on  Sun¬ 
day,”  is  the  slogan  which  car¬ 
ried  the  message  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  Lorain  (O.) 
Journal.  The  Sunday  Journal 
will  make  its  bow  .August  25. 

James  Lonergan.  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lorain  Journal,  a 
memlier  of  the  Hor\’itz  group, 
said  the  Sunday  Journal  will  be 
the  ninth  largest  Sunday  pap-^r 
in  Ohio,  with  an  initial  circula¬ 
tion  of  50,000  copies  in  34  com¬ 
munities  of  Lorain,  Erie  and 
Huron  counties,  known  as  the 
“Golden  Crescent.” 

The  Lorain  Journal,  estalv 
lished  in  1922,  has  a  weekday- 
sale  of  35,700.  Harry  R.  Hor- 
vitz  is  the  publisher. 

The  Sunday  Journal  will  carry- 
dispatches  from  .AP,  VPI,  World 
Bixik  Science  Ser\-ice,  Los  -An¬ 
geles  Times-Washington  Post 
wire  and  Newsweek  Features. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  venture 
into  the  Sunday  field  is  being 
made  by  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record  Corp.  and  its  subsidiary. 
Call  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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^We  plan  to  stay^ 

Detroit  papers  say; 
never  again  silent 

Bv  Gerald  B.  Healev 


OOPS,  A  TYPO,  Executive  Editor  Derick  Daniels'  countenance  seems 
to  imply  as  he  solemnly  examines  inside  pages  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  upon  resumption  of  publication  after  nearly 
nine  months'  shut  down  in  labor  dispute. 


Detroit 

After  almost  nine  months  of 
being  out  of  business  the  Detroit 
Mews  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
hav’e  made  it  clear  to  the  public 
and  to  the  craft  unions  involved 
in  attendant  strikes  that  they 
never  again  intend  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  operating. 

The  News,  in  an  editorial  at 
last  week’s  resumption  headed 
“we’re  back  and  we  plan  to 
stay,’’  said: 

“Detroit  newspapers  cannot, 
must  not,  again  be  closed  by  a 
strike.  Each  of  the  267  drearj' 
days  of  wasteful  newspaper 
blackout  has  testified  to  the  need 
for  major  medication  to  end  the 
chaotic  labor  relations  that 
cause  the  national  newspaper 
sickness.’’ 

The  News  editorial  continued: 

“Detroit  needs  newspapers 
every  day.  Unions  and  manage¬ 
ment  have  a  mutual  survival 
interest  in  this  era  of  increased 
competition.  Workers  have  a 
right  to  bargain  for  the  l)est 
po.ssible  day’s  pay  for  a  good 
day’s  work.  Government  man¬ 
date  is  no  substitute  for  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 

“But  we  add  that  newspapers 
must  l)e  pi'epared  to  operate 
despite  a  strike  if  that  is  the 
only  alternative  to  a  process  that 
has  killed  once-viable  papers  in 
a  number  of  cities. 

“In  brief:  The  Detroit  News 
intends  to  sur\'ive.’’ 

The  News  is  ready  for  any 
exigencies.  More  than  100  em¬ 
ployes  took  part  in  a  mechanical 
training  jirogram  during  the 
strike  and  printed  several  trial 
editions.  (E&P,  .\ug.  10,  page 
9). 

News  editorial  man  told 
E&P:  “They  looked  damned  g<K)d 
and  very  professional.’’ 

Lee  Hills,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Free  Press,  in  a 
statement  on  the  editorial  page 
at  resumption,  said: 

“The  damage  that  has  l)een 
done  (by  the  strike)  is  incalcul¬ 
able.  The  economic  loss  suffered 
by  l)oth  the  unions  and  the 
newsf)apers  will  never  lx-  re- 
coverefl.  The  hardship  endured 
by  many  of  our  employes  is 
ef|ua!ly  disheartening.  The  cost 
to  Detroit  area  business  has 
been  substantial.’’ 

Hills  .said  Ixrth  sides  (man¬ 
agement  and  unions)  must  share 
.some  res))onsibility  for  the 


“archaic  and  now  intolerable 
bargaining  machinery  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  Unions  and  newspapers 
must  resolve  that  their  common 
effort,  the  publication  of  De¬ 
troit  papers,  will  never  again 
l)e  interrupted  by  frivolous 
causes,  personal  antagonisms  or 
individual  quests  for  glory.  A 
regard  for  the  community  we 
both  serve  must  command  a 
higher  priority.’’ 

Hills  said  that  every  effort 
will  be  expended  to  guarantee 
that  the  Free  Press  will  “never 
again  fall  silent.  But  we  cannot 
succeed  alone.  The  effort  and 
good  will  of  men  on  Iwth  sides 
will  be  required.” 

The  Free  Press  publisher  said 
lessons  have  lieen  learned  from 
the  strike,  one  l)eing  that  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare  is  no  solution  and 
the  other  that  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  process  “as  it  now  exists 
in  the  Detroit  newspaper  indus¬ 
try”  is  not  prepared  to  cope 
“with  the  problems  that  con¬ 
front  us.” 

As  an  E&P  reporter  watched 
pressroom  proceedings  during 
the  Free  Press  start-up  last  Fri¬ 
day  night  he  reminded  Frank 
Angelo,  managing  editor,  of  a 
statement  made  earlier  in  the 
week  by  Martin  Hayden,  editor 
of  the  News.  Hayden  had  said  it 
was  his  paper’s  intention  to  “run 
the  Free  Press  ragged.” 

Angelo  retorted: 

“This  (the  Free  Press)  is  the 
hottest  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  were  going  great  when 
the  strike  started  and  we’re 
taking  up  where  we  left  off. 
You’ll  see  us  e(|ual  and  |)ass  the 
News  in  circulation.” 

The  News  and  Free  Pre.ss 
were  1()0,0(K)  aj)art  when  the 
Teamsters  union  struck  the 
News  on  Nov.  1.').  The  News  had 
7(K),()00  circulation  Monday 
through  Saturday,  the  Free 
I're.ss  (500,000.  The  Free  Press 
is  the  only  morning  newspaper 
in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

Sen.se  of  humor  didn’t  depart 
fluring  the  long  days  of  suspen¬ 
sion.  It  continued  through  to 
the  (lay  the  papers  came  out. 

The  News,  which  had  com¬ 
piled  a  daily  one-sheet  bulletin 
during  the  blackout,  bid  a  “not- 
so-found  adieu”  to  its  readers. 
Its  editor,  Don  Easter,  who  is 
editor  of  Sunday  editions,  wrote: 

“With  this  issue,  the  IfiOth, 


News  Bulletins  ceases  publish¬ 
ing,  Never  has  a  publication 
folded  so  enthusiastically. 

“News  Bulletins  was  bright, 
brief,  attractively  produced  and 
illustrated  and  it  is  now,  thank 
God,  dead.” 

A  notation  on  a  F'ree  Piess 
in-plant  box  re.seiwed  for  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  to  lie  used  by 
various  departments  bore  the 
words:  “Slave  labor  camp.” 
Placed  there,  no  doubt,  by  a 
pixie  darkroom  man. 

On  the  door  of  the  Free 
Press’  Action  Line  column 
(luarters  is  a  picture  of  five 
Eskimo  puppies  in  tandem.  Line 
above  the  picture  says,  “.Action 
Line  Office.” 

Besides  hiring  a  security 


Cincinnati 

The  govemment’s  effort  to 
comjiel  E.  W.  Scri))ps  Comjiany 
to  divest  itself  of  controlling 
.stock  in  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Inc. 
will  come  to  trial  here  in  the 
fall.  U.S.  District  .ludge  David 
S.  Porter  is  .scheduled  to  hear 
the  case  beginning  October  1. 

The  suit,  Im.sed  on  the  Clay¬ 
ton  and  Sherman  anti-trust 
laws,  was  in.stitutefl  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .lustice  nearly  four 
years  ago.  After  a  sei’ies  of 
|)re-trial  questions  and  hearings, 
the  government  attorneys  filed 
a  .‘16-j)age  brief,  detailing  its 
case,  and  tbe  Scri))|»s  Company 
filed  a  i)r>-page  defen.sf-  bi-i(“f. 


director,  the  News  issued  identi¬ 
fication  cards  to  its  employes  in 
coded  color. 

William  R.  Thomas,  personnel 
manager,  explained  that  the 
cards  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  strike,  said  their  chief  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  improve  internal 
.security  in  the  event  of  civil 
di.sturbances  or  civ'il  defense 
emergencies. 

“We  also  have  had  some  pil¬ 
ferage  over  the  years,  and  the 
cards  should  l)e  heljiful  to  guards 
in  checking  any  strangers  that 
enter  the  building,”  Thomas  said. 

Tho  photographic  backgrounds 
of  the  cards  are  color-coded  by 
job  category — red  for  editorial 
and  business  office;  green  for 
circulation  and  garage,  etc. 


owns  the  Cinriiniati  Post  A- 
Tiines-Star,  acquired  a  majority 
intere.st  in  the  Enfjuirer  after 
a  period  of  years  during  which 
a  group  of  em()loyes  held  the 
controlling  shares.  The  Scrijips 
interest  is  dejxisited  in  a  voting 
trust  that  runs  until  .luly  .‘11, 
1970. 

In  19(57  the  Enquirer  had  in¬ 
come  of  $22.,')  million  an<l  net 
earnings  of  nearly  $1.9  million. 
In  addition  to  publishing  the 
Enquirer,  morning  and  Sunday, 
th»‘  comjiany  owns  a  Ifi'/f  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Cincinnati  Reds 
ba.seball  team  and  a  10%  share 
in  the  Cincinnati  Bengals  club 
of  the  American  Football 
League. 

for  August  17,  1968 
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WHITE  COLLAR  workers  from  the  executive  offices  at  the  Detroit 
News  donned  white  coats  for  duty  in  the  pressroom  on  trial  edition: 
left  to  right — Peter  B.  Clark,  publisher;  Paul  A.  Poorman,  assistant 
managing  editor;  Robert  C.  Nelson,  assistant  business  manager. 


SOh^E  CHANGES  ARE  MADE  in  the  format  of  the  Detroit  News, 
adopting  downstyle  in  headlines  (just  as  E&P  has  done  lately).  Press¬ 
man  Tom  Edgeworth  checks  the  printing  quality. 


BACK  IN  BUSINESS — Three  top-level  executives  of  the  Detroit  News 
admire  the  first  post-strike  edition:  From  left — Edwin  K.  Wheeler, 
executive  vicepresident  and  general  manager;  Martin  S.  Hayden, 
editor;  and  Peter  B.  Clark,  publisher. 
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THE  EYES  HAVE  IT — UPl's  chief  photographer,  Harry  Leder,  will 
be  keeping  the  long  lens  cameras  focussed  on  the  Democrats  in 
Chicago,  as  he  did  on  the  GOP  in  Miami  Beach. 


Space  and  security 
tight  for  Democrats 


THE  DAILY  CRUISE— UPl  rented  this  launch  to  transport  staffers 
(Barbara  Frye,  Raymond  Lahr,  Marguerite  Davis,  Richard  Hughes, 
Harry  Culver  and  Frank  Eidge)  up  and  down  the  Indian  River 
between  the  Fontainebleau  and  Convention  Hall  in  Miami.  They 
bypassed  traffic  jams  and  ducked  expensive  taxi  fares. 


Chicago  giv.ssional  I’ress  Galleries  in 
Security  arrangements  will  be  Washington,  came  here  this 
tight — due  to  hippies  and  others  week  to  allocate  space  and  fa- 
— and  communications  facilities  cilities.  He  commented,  “We’re 
will  be  scarce — due  to  a  strike  all  squeezed  in  pretty  tight.” 
of  electrical  workers — at  the  Western  Union  said  it  would 

Democratic  National  Conven-  have  40  semling  machines  at  the 
tion  here  the  week  of  August  26.  Hall  and  60  in  the  press  riKnn 
Newsmen  will  be  hard-pressed  at  the  Hilton  Hotel, 
to  work  with  limited  wire  and  To  complicate  the  logistics 
telephone  connections  and  they  even  more,  there  may  be  a 
won’t  even  have  much  elbow  strike  of  taxicab  drivers  just 
room  in  their  work  rooms.  before  the  Convention  opens. 

One  wire  service  manager  Security  will  be  tight,  es- 
said  this  week:  “Even  if  the  pecially  in  view  of  threatened 
strike  ended  now  there  wouldn’t  demonkrations  by  thousands  of 
be  time  for  all  the  installations  hippies,  i)eace  demonstrators 
we  need.”  and  civil  rights  marchers. 

Another  p.-ess  representative  ^  i,oo0-foot  wire  fence  spans 
called  It  “one  big  foul-up”  ^^e  west  parking  lot  of  the 

•a  terrible  mess,  on  y  about  Amphitheatre,  completely  clos- 
half  of  what  we  need  parking  area,  which  will 

The  l^r-and-skittles  lounge  be  used  exclusivelv  for  cars  ami 
usually  kept  open  for  newsmen  ^uses  carrving  delegates  ami 
in  the  ^ilroads  Center  at  the  dignitaries. 

International  Amphitheatre  has  ^  ,  .,i  ,  ,  ,  , 

been  commandeered  for  the  Credentials  will  be  checkinl  at 
working  pre.ss,  and  so  has  the  ^^e  lot  and  again  at  the  Con- 
Illinois  Bell  Message  Center.  '’^"^lon  Hall  entrances. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  extra  Tv  networks  are  faced  with 
phone  installations  in  the  big  a  blackout  of  everything  except 
hotels  downtown,  the  press  will  coverage  in  the  Hall,  but  they 
have  to  do  most  of  its  work  were  improvising  arrangements 
right  at  the  Convention  Hall,  to  cover  events  outside. 
Reporters  covering  important  A  total  of  .'i.OOO  National 
political  meetings  in  the  hotels  Guardsmen  will  be  .standing  fiy 
will  have  to  scrounge  for  pay  during  the  convention  shoiihl 
phones  and  they  might  even  find  any  serious  trouble  develo|).  In 
the  cords  severed.  addition,  Chicago  and  Cook 

Edmond  .1.  Le  Breton  of  the  Count.v  police  will  patrol  in  full 
AP,  chairman  of  the  committee  force,  as  well  as  large  contin- 
that  administers  the  Con-  gents  of  Illinois  State  Polic(*. 


WHAT'S  THE  PICTURE? — UPl's  executive  picture  editor,  Edward 
T.  Majeski  (seated),  confers  with  some  of  his  staff  at  the  Republican 
Convention:  from  left — Roy  Miller,  photographer;  George  Gaylin, 
Washington  picture  manager;  Charles  McCarty,  assistant  general 
manager;  and  Harry  Leder,  chief  photographer. 


REGIONAL  EYES — Working  in  the  AP's  news  center  at  the  GOP 
Convention  are  three  of  the  reporters  assigned  to  regional  angles: 
From  left — Bill  Neikirk,  Baton  Rouge;  Gordon  Gauss,  Denver;  and 
Garth  Jones,  Austin,  Texas.  Miami  motorcycle  cop  in  the  background 
waits  for  picture  packet  he'll  deliver  to  AP  offices. 
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Watchdog  will  bark 
if  campaign's  dirty 


By  Luthrr  A.  Huston 


‘Vie  will  invt'MiKalP* 


EXECUTIVES  on  fhe  Associated  Press  teem  covering 
the  Republican  National  Convention  included:  from  the 
left — Jerry  Trapp,  broadcast  news  editor;  William  B. 
Arbogast,  political  writer;  Ray  Stephans,  Washington; 
Marvin  Arrowsmith,  Washington;  William  L.  Beale  Jr., 
Washington  bureau  chief;  P.  A.  Resch,  executive  news- 
photo  editor;  and  Paul  Miller,  president. 


Most  complaints  come  from 
candidates  and  reach  FCPC  by 
wire,  demanding  and  immediate 
and  full  investigation  and  de¬ 
nouncement  of  “the  vicious  and 
(Continued  on  paije  41) 


GEARED  UP — When  a  photographer  covers  a  political  convention 
these  days  he  needs  more  than  a  camera.  In  fact,  as  UPl's  Dirk 
Halstead  illustrates,  he's  better  off  with  a  couple  of  cameras  and 
a  walkie-talkie  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  editors. 


Washington 

Ill  one  of  its  brochures  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Com¬ 
mittee  .states  that  it  does  not 
exist  “to  convert  election  cam¬ 
paigns  into  verbal  minutes.”  It 
doesn’t  want  to  take  the  fight 
out  of  politics  but  it  wants  cam- 
jiaigns  kept  free  of  trickery. 

“There  is  only  one  organiza¬ 
tion  in  existence  to  expose  the 
political  smear  merchants — to 
clean  up  the  climate  of  Ameri¬ 
can  political  campaigns:  The 
h'air  Campaign  Practices  Com¬ 
mittee,”  the  brochure  asserts. 

It  tells  candidates  that  cam¬ 
paigns  should  be  “head-on  con¬ 
frontation,  hard  fights,  colorful 
competition,”  but  vigorous  op- 
jiosition  does  not  require  lies  and 
distortion  of  an  ojiponent’s  posi¬ 
tion. 

Publicity,  according  to  Samuel 
J.  Archibald,  the  FCPC’s  execu¬ 
tive  director,  is  the  most  effective 
weapon  against  the  politician 
who  plays  dirty.  Newspapers 


and  other  media  provide  the 
channels  through  which  to  tell 
the  public  who  are  the  good  guys 
and  who  are  the  bad  guys — 
which  ones  fight  fair  and  which 
ones  hit  below  the  belt. 

Gathers  the  farts 

Yet  the  FCPC  does  not  issue 
press  releases,  does  not  guide 
editors  in  evaluating  charges  of 
dirty  politics  or  tell  them  how  to 
avoid  getting  mixed  up  in  smear 
campaigns.  It  does  not  investi¬ 
gate  charges  at  the  request  of  a 
newspaper,  in  fact  it  does  not 
initiate  inquiries  or  file  com¬ 
plaints. 

What  FCPC  does  is  gather  the 
facts  from  lioth  sides,  report 
them  to  the  candidates  involved 
and  let  the  candidates  provide 
the  media — printed  or  broadcast 
— with  the  stories. 

When  a  campaign  gets  under¬ 
way,  the  Fair  Practices  commit¬ 
tee  asks  every  candidate  for 
President,  U.S.  Senator,  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  state,  to  sign  its  Code 
of  Fair  Campaign  Practices.  The 
preamble  to  the  Code  says: 

“There  are  basic  principles  of 
decency,  honesty  and  fair  play 
which  every  candidate  for  public 
office  in  the  United  States  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  observe  and 
uphold,  in  order  that,  after 
vigorously  contested  but  fairly 
conducted  campaigns,  our  citi¬ 
zens  may  exercise  their  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  a  free  and  un¬ 
trammeled  choice  and  the  will 
of  the  people  may  be  fully  and 
clearly  expressed  on  the  issues 
before  the  country.” 

Candidates  who  sign  the  Code 
pledge  themselves  to,  among 
other  things: 

“Condemn  the  use  of  personal 
vilification,  character  defama¬ 
tion,  whispering  campaigns, 
libel,  slander,  or  scurrilous  at¬ 
tacks  on  any  candidate  or  his 
personal  and  family  life”  and 
“condemn  any  appeal  to  preju¬ 
dice  based  on  race,  creed,  or 
national  origin." 

Candidates  are  asked  to  pub¬ 
licize  the  fact  that  they  have 
signed  the  Code. 


Family  Weekly’s  owners 
buy  Curtis  magazines 


Court  puts  ban 
on  ad  wrapper 

Chicago 

JudRc  Daniel  Covelli  of  Cir¬ 
cuit  court  entered  a  consent  «le- 
cree  in  favor  of  Chicago  Tribune 
Company  which  would  restrict 
thi-iK*  newspajier  agencies  from 
attempting  to  distribute  adver¬ 
tising  circulars  with  copies  of 
the  Tribune. 

The  Tribune  had  charged  that 
a«lvertising  circulars  were  fold¬ 
ed  into  or  around  copies  of  the 
newspaper  in  an  effort  to  make 
sub.scribers  think  the  circulais 
were  part  of  the  Tribune. 

The  court,  in  its  con.sent  de¬ 
cree,  found  that  the  Tribune 
“has  over  many  years  and  at 
a  great  expenst*  an<i  effort  es- 
tablisheii  an  excellent  rej)utation 
and  widespread  public  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  newsi)aper.” 

The  court  noted  that  the  Trib¬ 
une  reviews  advertising  material 
prior  to  publication  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  there  is  no  false  advertis¬ 
ing. 

• 

Poyiiler  appoints 
Billings  as  editor 

Richard  N.  Billings,  associate 
editor  of  Life  magazine  until 
he  resigned  last  month,  has  lieen 
named  an  associate  editor  of  the 
St.  Petertibury  Times  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Congressional 
Quarterly,  the  Washington  serv¬ 
ice  owned  by  the  Times. 

The  appointment,  effective 
Dctolier  1,  was  announced  by 
Nel.son  Poynter,  Times  editor 
and  president  who  is  also  eilitor 
and  president  of  CQ. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Poynter  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Times 
and  editor  of  CQ  until  her  death 
last  January.  T.  C.  Harris,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Times,  is 
retiring  Decemlier  31.  During 
the  past  year  he  has  devoted 
mo.st  of  his  time  to  tJI  Munth,  in 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Billings,  37,  had  been  with 
Life  for  11  years,  serving  as 
reporter  an<l  editor.  Previously 
he  workefl  as  a  i-epoi-ter  for  the 
Prineeton  (N.  J.)  Packet  and 
the  .\eu'ark  Star-Ledger.  He 
wa.s  a  l!l')2  graduate  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University. 

Blootl  bank  awards 

Chicago 

News  .Media  .Awards  are 
again  In'ing  offered  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  .As.sociation  of  Blood  Ranks 

for  articles  contributing  to  pub¬ 
lic  un<lerstan<litig  of  blood  bank¬ 
ing.  The  awards,  certificates  of 
miTit,  will  Im*  pre.sented  in 
OctolK-r.  The  deadline  for  nomi- 
nation.s  is  SeptemlxT  2.  (Suite 
1322,  3(1  No.  Michigan  .Avenue. | 


Watermelon  picture 
brings  JSegro  pickets 

Edwardsville,  111. 

.Meste,  the  student  newspaper 
of  Southern  I  Illinois  University 
wa.s  picketed  August  12  by  a 
group  of  Negro  students  protest¬ 
ing  the  publication  of  a  jihoto- 
graph  depicting  four  Negroes 
eating  watermelon. 

.A  spokesman  for  the  picketers 
said  the  picture  degraded 
Negroes  and  was  a  typical 
stereotype  of  the  race.  He  de¬ 
manded  an  apology,  but  the 
newspaper’s  editor  refused,  say¬ 
ing  the  photograph  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  lx*  derogatory. 

• 

("liurlestoii  |)aper»« 
o|HMi  rapilul  biirt'aii 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  .\ews  and  Courier  and 
t'liarleslon  Keening  Post  are 
opening  a  Washington  bureau, 
with  Billy  E.  Bowles  and  Ru¬ 
dolph  A.  Pyatt  Jr.  as  the  staff. 

Pyatt  has  lieen  covering 
courts  and  police  activities  for 
the  last  three  years.  Bowles  has 
been  a  sports  writer  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

In  recent  years  the  Charles¬ 
ton  newsjiapers  have  been  re- 
liresented  in  Washington  by 
Frank  Van  der  Linden  and 
John  Steen,  who  also  serve 
other  papers. 

• 

Teamsters  Return 
.4n<l  Resume  Talks 

Peoria,  Ill. 

The  Teamsters’  strike  against 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star  ended 
.August  9  and  workers  who  had 
honored  the  picket  lines  went 
back  to  their  .jobs.  The  news¬ 
paper  publisheil  one  edition 
daily  during  the  strike  which 
began  August  1. 

N.  P.  Slane,  Journal  Star 
publisher,  said  the  Teamsters 
leturned  to  work  under  terms  of 
the  old  contract  and  resumed 
negotiations  for  a  new  one. 

The  company  filed  a  suit 
againts  the  Pressmen’s  union 
foi‘  $100,000  damages,  claiming 
their  walkout  violated  the  con¬ 
tract. 

• 

iieHxiiieii  appeal 

from  tiisortler  fines 

York,  Pa. 

Three  Tneml>ers  of  the  York 
Cazefte  &  Daily  staff  were  fined 
$1(1(1  each,  the  maximum 
jipnalty,  for  refusing  to  obey 
orders  of  policemen  during  racial 

disturbance.s  here  recently.  Their 
lawyers  have  filed  notices  of 
appeal  from  the  conviction.s. 

Tho.se  who  paid  the  fines  are: 
Bruce  .Martin,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page;  Ronald  .Mendenhall 
and  David  .McConkey,  reporters. 


Family  Weekly’s  owners  took 
in  a  couple  of  abandoned 
children  this  week. 

Downe  Communications  Inc., 
which  publishes  the  newspaper 
sui)|)lement  (more  than  5.6  mil¬ 
lion  circulation),  pai<l  1()0,(1()() 
shares  of  its  stock  to  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  for  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and 
American  Home. 

The  current  market  value  of 
the  Downe  shares  is  about  $5.5 
million.  It  was  reported  that 
Curtis  would  use  them  as  col¬ 
lateral  for  a  loan. 

Martin  S.  Ackerman,  Curtis 
president,  said  his  company 
would  continue  to  publish  the 
Saturday  Keening  I\»st,  whose 
cii'culation  has  been  cut  back  to 
high-income  subscribers;  Holi¬ 
day,  Jack  &  Jill  and  Status. 

Both  the  Journal  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  have  slipfied  from 
their  peaks.  The  Journal  estab¬ 
lished  in  1883,  has  dropped  from 
7.1  million  to  6.8  million  in  the 
last  six  years. 

Edward  R.  Downe  Jr.  heads 
the  company  which  purchased 
Family  Weekly  two  years  ago. 
Downe  communications  has 
other  jiublications,  including  a 
magazine  for  cat  fanciers,  run 
in  connection  with  a  pet  supply 
business,  and  one  thiid  intere.st 

Ogtieii  paper  iianie:^ 
executive  editor 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Austin  V.  Wood,  publisher  of 
the  Ogden  Newspapers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
John  P.  Samsell  as  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Wheeling  Intelligenc¬ 
er.  Samsell  is  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Point 
Pleasant  Register. 

Haven  V.  Thompson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Intelligencer  the 
past  four  years,  resigned  to  be 
a  staff  assistant  in  the  com¬ 
munications  department  of  the 
Wheeling  Steel  Corp. 

• 

Paperiiiakers’  strike 

at  daily  h  settled 

St.  CHARLE.S,  Mo. 

-A  four-day  strike  against  the 
Sf.  ('/larics  litmner-S’e'wa  ended 
.August  !)  after  17  memlx^rs  of 
the  United  Papermakers  and 
Paperworkers  Local  171  voted 
to  accept  a  contract  calling  for 

top  pa.v  of  $3.88  an  hour. 

It  was  the  first  strike  in  the 
lO.^-year  hi.story  of  the  Banner- 
News  Publishing  Co.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  daily  and  six  weekly 
newspapers  and  seveial  pi'riod- 
icals. 


in  Bartell  Media  Corp.  which 
also  owns  Radio  stations  and 
community  antenna  systems. 

Downe  will  move  its  offices 
into  two  floors  of  the  Curtis 
building  at  641  Lexinffton 
-Avenue,  New  York. 


New  Daily 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


The  editorial  staff  will  be 
directed  by  William  J.  Kie- 
daisch,  managing  editor  of  Day 
Publications.  He  is  a  former  fea- 
tui-e  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  which,  with  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  is  operated  by  Field 
Enterprises  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Des  Plaines  Day  will  lie 
printed  in  the  same  plant  as  the 
other  papers,  the  Metropolitan 
Printing  Comjiany,  in  Elk  Grove 
Village,  111.  News  advertising 
and  circulation  offices  will  be  in 
Des  Plaines. 

Circulation  Manager  Richard 
N.  Puetz  .said  copies  of  the 
paper  will  be  attached  to  door 
handles  with  rubber  bands.  .Also, 
a  system  has  been  arranged  for 
guaranteeing  delivery.  If  a  sub- 
scrilier  who  does  not  receive  a 
copy'  calls  the  Day  office,  a  mes¬ 
senger  will  deliver  one. 

The  Des  Plaines  Suburban 
Times  ciiTulates  three  days  a 
week  and  the  Des  Plaines  Jour¬ 
nal  is  a  twice-a-week  paper. 


Sunday  papers 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

First  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Record  Call  is  scheduled  for 
Septemlier  29.  It  will  feature 
news  prepared  by  the  combined 
staffs  of  the  Bergen  Record  of 
Hackensack  and  the  Morning 
Call  of  Paterson,  a  local  maga¬ 
zine,  a  comics  section  and 
Familg  Weekly  magazine. 

Donald  G.  Borg,  president- 
publisher,  said  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  would  lie  designed  for 
readers  in  the  northern  New 

Jersey'  counties  of  Bergen  and 
Passaic  and  in  Rockland  County, 
New  York,  with  emphasis  on 
local  affairs.  Sunday  editions  of 

the  Newark  News  and  Newark 
Star-Ledger  are  strong  in  the 
area. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Re<-ord  will  be  phase<l 
out,  Borg  said,  but  the  Mon<Iay- 
Saturday  morning  publication  of 
the  Call  will  l»e  continued.  The 
Rrt'ord  and  the  Call  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  180,000. 
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‘Big  Six^  wanted  area  bargaining 

ITU  vetoes  a  merger  proposal 
that  ANPA  called  troublesome 


Cleveland 
The  International  Typo- 
jjraphioal  Union  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  found  themselv'es  in 
agreement  last  week  on  a  major 
)»olicy  in  labor  relations. 

Roth  took  the  view  that  lo<-al 
unions  of  printers  shouldn’t  lie 
compelled  to  merge. 

On  the  second  day  of  their 
noth  convention  here,  the  ITU 
delegates  gave  polite  attention 
to  .Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman 
of  the  ANP.\  Labor  Relations 
Committee,  when  he  advised  that 
the  New  York  local’s  proposition 
for  consolidating  unions  to  effect 
regional  bargaining  would  “in¬ 
vite  trouble’’  if  approved. 

A  ItN'iil  busines.s 

The  consolidation  of  local 
unions  in  order  to  establish  and 
maintain  fair  conditions  of  em- 
I)loyment  on  an  area  basis, 
Patrone  said,  can  lead  to  many 
difficulties  because  “a  newspaper 
is  not  a  national  or  regional 
business.” 

“It  is  a  local  business,  pure 
and  simple,”  said  ANP.A’s 
spokesman.  “It  necessarily 
draws  its  revenues  from  a  fairly 
static  and  selected  area.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  impose  national  or 
regional  bargaining  is  to  invite 
trouble.” 

Patrone  concluded  his  appeal 
to  the  union  for  more  coopera¬ 
tion  with  publishers  by  de¬ 
claring:  “Consider  the  almost 
impossible  situation  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher  faced  with  negotiations 
with  multiple  unions,  each  of 
whom  seeks  special  concessions 
many  times  in  conflict  with  the 
demands  of  other  unions. 

“Continue  strong,  militant  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,”  Patrone 
urgefl.  “However,  temper  it  with 
rea.son  and  season  it  with  objec¬ 
tivity.” 

'Vitmid  crcalc  disunity' 

Cn  the  third  day  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  the  delegates  rejected 
the  New  York  proposal  to  em¬ 
power  the  E.\ecutive  Council  to 
“take  appropriate  action  to  re¬ 
quire  suliordinate  unions  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  e.stablishment  of 
contracts  with  common  expira¬ 
tion  dates  and  uniform  minimum 
conditions  whenever  such  action 
is  neces.sary  to  establish  or  main¬ 
tain  fail'  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment.” 

Mandating  ciMiperation  of 
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local  unions  would  lie  “imprac¬ 
tical  and  difficult”  .  .  .  “would 
create  disunity,  seriously  im¬ 
pairing  the  autonomous  rights  of 
suliordinate  unions,”  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Laws  reported. 

President  John  J.  Pilch  sup¬ 
ported  his  committee’s  view,  de¬ 
claring  “we  can’t  force  unions 
to  mei'ge.”  .As  a  practical  mat¬ 
ter,  he  warned,  a  publisher 
might  take  the  stand  that  he 
won’t  recognize  the  conditions 
established  by  the  big-city  local 
and  would  deal  only  with  the 
local  in  his  own  area.  “Where 
would  we  go  from  there?”  Pilch 
asked. 

.As  an  internal  problem,  he 
said  the  ITU  would  lie  faced 
with  reliellion  in  those  locals 
that  would  resist  consolidation. 

.Also  on  Pilch’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  convention  turned 
down  another  proposition  from 
“Big  Six”  in  New  York  that 
would  mandate  bargaining  for  a 
cost  of  living  clause  in  con¬ 
tracts. 

No  Mage  reduction 

The  ITU  officers  have  long 
opposed  such  clauses.  Pilch  re¬ 
minded,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  “not  a  good  issue  to 
use  in  collective  bargaining.” 

“Employers,”  he  said,  “love 
cost-of-living  formulas,  but  they 
want  an  up-and-down  escalation 
formula.  We  will  not  approve 
any  contracts  that  have  a  clause 
permitting  wage  reduction.” 

Delegates  supported  the  offi¬ 
cers’  objections  to  almost  all  of 
the  perennial  propositions  that 
were  offered  for  consideration. 
There  was  one  notable  excep¬ 
tion  when  they  overturned  the 
favorable  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Laws  on  a  move  to  delete 
a  section  of  the  by-laws  that  pro¬ 
hibits  meml)ers  from  engaging 
in  speed,  record  or  other  con¬ 
tests,  either  by  hand  or  on 
machines. 

.Although  meml>ers  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  argued  that  new  tech- 
ni<iues  and  computerized  ma¬ 
chines  make  the  law  obsolete, 
several  delegates,  including  one 
who  is  a  tape  puncher,  said  the 
law  was  neces.sary  and  impor¬ 
tant.  Some  reported  the  law  had 
l>een  invoked  as  recently  as  last 
year. 

Pensions  and  siduries  raised 

Dealing  with  money  matters, 
the  delegates  voted  to  incn*ase 
for  August  17,  1968 


the  pension  benefits  now  paid 
to  about  1.3,001)  retired  printers 
from  $'22  a  week  to  $100  a 
month. 

Then  the  convention  approved 
salary  raises  for  the  ITU  officei  s 
after  one  delegate  noted  how 
much  better  other  unions  com¬ 
pensate  their  leaders.  The  teams¬ 
ters’  president,  he  recited,  gets 
$100,000  a  year,  the  carpenters’ 
president  $41,600  and  the 
i)utchers’  president  $.39,000. 

If  the  constitutional  change 
is  ratified  by  the  membership 
later.  President  Pilch’s  salary 
will  be  keyed  to  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  the  members 
in  the  ratio  of  3*2  to  1  instead 
of  the  current  3  to  1.  This  will 
bring  his  annual  pay  to  around 
$28,000,  the  average  weekly 
wage  being  al)out  $152. 

Secretary-Treasurer  William 
Cloud  would  get  the  same  raise 
and  the  three  vicepresidents 
would  receive  boosts  based  on  a 
3  to  1  ratio  instead  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  2*/2  to  1  ratio.  .As  printers’ 
wages  went  up  in  negotiations, 
the  officers  would  reap  increases 
also. 

Prulecling  union  inlegrilr 

Cloud’s  impassioned  plea  to 
the  delegates  to  protect  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  union  resulted  in 
the  rejection  of  a  San  Francisco 
delegate’s  proposal  that  would 
have  prohibited  the  officers  from 
borrowing  pension  and  death 
benefit  funds  to  pay  strikers. 

Present  law  restricts  the 
transfer  of  funds  to  $1  million 
and  Cloud  characterised  this  as 
“  a  shameful  thing”  because  it 
puts  a  dollar  limitation  on  the 
integrity  of  the  ITU.  This  re¬ 
striction  was  adopted  several 
years  ago. 

.As  to  the  new  effort  to  forbid 
the  transfer  of  any  amounts 
from  the  pension  and  mortuary 
funds  to  defense  funds,  Cloud 
declared  it  would  completely 

“tie  our  hands  and  put  us  at 
the  mercy  of  the  bankers.”  He 
mentioned  how  the  union  was 
obligated  to  pay  out  $200,000  a 
week  in  Itenefits  when  strikes 
or  shutdowns  were 
simultaneously  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  .Angeles  and  Detroit. 

The  officers,  he  said,  need  a 
free  hand  to  meet  such  emer¬ 
gencies.  To  require  a  referen¬ 
dum  on  transfer  of  funds  in  the 


would  take  several  months,  he 
warned. 

Shorten  apprenlireship 

Just  before  adjournment,  the 
convention  adopted  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  General  Laws 
which  will  reduce  the  maximum 
period  of  apprenticeship  fiom 
six  to  four  years  and  will  allow 
a  person  over  16  years  of  age  to 
qualify  for  training  in  the  trade 
after  passing  an  aptitude  test. 
Under  present  rules  a  prospec¬ 
tive  apprentice  must  pass  a 
technical  examination. 

The  joint  apprenticeship  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  the  authority 
to  advance  apprentices  “consist¬ 
ent  with  their  ability  to  learn.” 
The  intention  of  th''  changas, 
subject  to  referendum,  is  to  en- 
couiage  more  young  m^n  and 
women  to  enter  the  trade  by 
moving  them  along  faster  to  the 
journeyman  wage  scale. 

Fewer  than  the  expected  num- 
l)ei'  of  delegates,  alternates  and 
wives  attended  the  convention. 
The  dropoff  was  attributed  to 
the  recent  racial  disturbances 
here. 

Only  one  major  politician — 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy — 
spoke  during  the  convention 
program.  However,  President 
Pilch  explained  that  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Democrat  had  been  invited 
by  the  Cleveland  local  which  had 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  dinner. 


Guild  wins  raise 
on  Harlem  weekly 

.A  two-month-long  strike  by 
members  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Guild  at  the 
terdnm  Xewn,  a  Harlem  weekly, 
ended  with  a  contract  that  gives 
a  series  of  pay  increases  over 
the  next  three  years. 

Journeymen  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors  with  four  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  who  have  bwn  getting  $156 
a  week  will  receive  an  8'7r  raise 
immediately,  followed  by  a  6% 
raise  in  each  of  the  next  t\\'o 
years. 

The  paper,  known  as  “The 
Voice  of  Harlem”  with  a  weekly 
circulation  of  95,000  copies,  pub¬ 
lished  editions  during  the  strike. 


Parade  appoints 

director  of  ^apliics 

.Anthony  LaRotonda,  editorial 
ai't  director  of  Parade,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created 
running  position  of  director  of  Graphics. 

Warren  J.  Reynolds,  publisher, 
said  he  will  supervise  and  coor¬ 
dinate  the  graphics  involved  in 
all  departments  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.  LaRotonda  first  joined 
Parade  in  the  summer  of  1941. 
union’s  treasury,  or  to  call  for  He  is  co-author  of  “History  of 
a  vote  on  a  special  assessment  the  Nude  in  Photography.” 
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For  The  Record  /  Supp  within  a  Supp  bows  in  Dixie 


By  Jerry  ^  alker  Jr. 

A  group  of  15  advertising  agency  media  executives  who  are 
meml)ers  of  the  Media  Research  Directors  Council  are  pressing 
for  a  change  in  television  audience  measurements.  In  a  proposal 
placed  before  the  Adveitising  Research  Foundation  the  group 
calls  for  a  study  that  would  determine  what  techniciues  can  pro¬ 
vide  valid  measures  of  individual  viewing.  A  similar  pi'oposal  by 
the  Rureau  of  Advertising,  .4NP.4,  last  year  was  given  a  polite 
brushoff  by  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers.  .  .  .  Start 
of  new  trend  in  national  supplement  distribution  may  lie  in  the 
works  with  the  announcement  from  the  Birminoham  (.41a.) 
.VcM’.s  that  beginning  Octolx'r  6  Thh  ll’ceA'  magazine  will  appear 
as  a  weekly  section  in  their  locally-edited  gravure  supplement, 
In  IHxielnnd  Thin  U’ecA:.  Back  in  the  1950’s  the  .Veie  York  Herald 
Tribune  had  its  own  edition  of  This  Week  which  contained  several 
pages  of  editorial  material  prepared  by  its  own  staff  and  local 
ads.  .  .  .  National  Association  of  Food  Chains  has  kicked  off  a 
progiam  of  background  briefings  about  the  food  industry'  for 
pi-ess  people  in  14  cities  to  point  out  reasons  for  the  foot!  price 
inci’ea.ses.  “Our  experience  in  1966  was  that  when  we  sat  down 
with  editors  and  reporters  and  pointed  out  the  reasons  to  them, 
they  understood  and  that  took  the  sting  out  of  the  coverage  of 
the  ‘ladycott’  stories,”  the  association  told  its  members.  .  .  .  A’ew 
York  Sewn  is  giving  serious  consideration  to  a  weekday  classified 
ad  section  now  that  the  Sunday  section  has  grown  to  20  pages. 
That’s  twice  the  volume  carried  a  year  ago.  .  .  .  Two  Nigerians 
lecently  dropped  into  the  advertising  department  of  the  Seie 
York  Thnen,  plunked  down  140  crisp  $100  bills  and  one  new 
$20  to  pay  for  a  two-page  ad.  They  left  17  pages  of  typed  copy 
and  thi-ee  rough  maps.  The  ad,  they  said,  was  the  Nigerian  gov¬ 
ernment’s  answer  to  stories  about  the  condition  of  refugees  in 
Biafra.  Goggled-eyed  George  Stewart  Times  credit  manager 
said  it  was  the  biggest  cash-with-order  ad  in  his  memory,  which 
goes  back  20  years  ....  Higbee  department  store  in  Cleveland 
launched  its  first  regular  television  ad  campaign  last  week.  .  .  . 
A  second  Champion  Spark  Plug  Car  Care  newsi)ai)er  section 
is  scheduled  for  sampling  in  October  Metro  Newspaper  Service 
shipments,  I'eports  J.  Walter  Thompson,  the  agency.  .  .  .  Media 
evaluation,  selection  and  scheduling  at  Ross  Roy  of  New  York 
is  being  done  with  a  computer.  “In  the  past,  this  type  of  media 
analysis  would  have  taken  hours  to  assemble.  Now  it  takes  me 
10  minutes,”  Diane  Galazra,  media  supervisor,  remarked  in  a 
demonstration  of  the  system.  .  .  .  Interpublic  president  Robert 
Healy  told  the  London  Press  that  the  company  will  finish  the 
financial  year  (December  31)  in  the  black.  Last  year’s  loss 
was  $3.9  million.  .  .  .  Sew  Y’ork  Tinien’  Wall  Street  sources  have 
Trans  World  Airlines  leaving  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  and 
Braniff  departing  from  Wells  Rich  Greene.  .  .  .  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  remains  confident  that  performance  for  the  year  will 
surpass  la.st  year’s  despite  a  first  half  report  showing  earn¬ 


ings  of  $579,772  on  billings  of  $84,691,151  as  against  earnings 
of  $775,796  on  $87,201,825  in  billings  for  like  period  in  19()7.  .  .  . 
Ogilvy  &  Mather  International’s  net  income  for  the  first  six 
months  was  $855,457  or  78c  per  share  compared  with  $822,360, 
or  75c  per  share  for  same  period  in  1967.  .  .  .  Major  news 
paper  .sales  effort  is  needed  in  the  gas  and  oil  category  where 
11  of  the  17  companies  spend  more  than  half  of  their  budgets 
in  television.  Shell  places  86.4%;  Phillips  99.2%;  Standard  Oil 
of  Ohio,  91.8%,  Clark  Oil,  91.8'r;  Getty  Oil,  96.9%,  Marathon 
Oil,  88''',  and  Gulf  Oil  83.3%.  Spot  tv  received  the  greatest 
share,  about  43';  of  total,  followed  by  radio  (21.6%),  network 
(18.3%),  newspaper  (11.7%)  and  magazine  (5.1%).  .  .  . 
Buchen  Advertising’s  new  chief  executive  officer,  Emery  Dob¬ 
bins,  wants  to  develop  more  diversified  services  and  expand 
volume  of  agency  business  in  consumer,  foo<l  service,  commercial 
and  industrial  fields.  .  .  .  Life,  Look,  Family  Circle,  \Vo)nan’s 
Day,  and  McCall’s  have  Joined  Reader’s  Digest  in  eliminating 
test  market  and  regional  premiums  for  advertisers  running  in  the 
national  edition  with  24  months  of  the  initial  test  ad.  .  .  . 
Zenith  Sales  Corporation’s  record  national  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  campaign  for  the  fall  starts  September  6  with  a 
12-page  color  insert  in  Life.  Program  includes  a  page  domin¬ 
ating  dealer  ads  in  newspapers  and  local  spot  tv'  by  distributors. 
.  .  .  Now  it  can  be  told  that  the  New  Jersey  daily  with  plans  for 
a  Sunday  edition  (reported  here  August  3)  is  the  Bergen  Record. 
Mike  Chappell  has  dissolved  his  partnership  in  Chappell  Fiore 
Endelman,  agency  formed  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  to  join  Car- 
.son  Roberts  as  copy  chief.  .  .  .  Arnold  Varga,  BBDO’s  award 
winning  creative  art  director,  resigned  on  Aug.  15  to  set  up 
his  own  design  and  art  consultant  agency  in  Pittsburgh. 

La-Z-Boy  chairs,  enjoying  a  21%  increase  in  sales,  will  be 
promoted  in  a  roto  section  color  campaign  in  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  and  Metro  editions  in  267  cities  supported  by  an  <leal- 
er  tie-in  ads.  M.  F.  Brueckner,  executive  vp  of  the  Monroe, 
Mich,  firm,  told  stockholders  the  increased  ad  program  will  con¬ 
tinue  La-Z-Boy  as  the  largest  chair  advertiser  in  the  world  .  .  . 
Grand-Day’s  Day  Council  is  reminding  newspaper  ad  managers 
that  September  8  is  Grand-Dad’s  Day  with  a  page  of  ad  roughs. 
.  .  .  British  Institute  of  Practitioners  in  Advertising  is  urging 
its  government  to  extend  to  six  months  the  present  co-operative 
advertising  program  that  allows  British  manufacturers  a  50% 
rebate  on  certain  ad  expenditures  incurred  during  or  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  a  British  Week  campaign.  Program  was  in¬ 
troduced  on  an  experimental  basis  last  year  to  increase  ex¬ 
ports.  .  .  .  Reach,  McClinton  has  created  a  multi-million  dollar 
campaign  to  establish  Haig  &  Haig  Five  Star  as  the  oldest 
brand  of  Scotch.  Name  has  been  changed  to  Haig  1627.  News¬ 
paper  campaign  will  be  devoted  to  a  series  of  cartoon  strips 
in  35  papers  in  28  major  markets.  .  .  . 


Floor  Covering  ad 

Toronto 

This  city’s  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  agreed  to  establish 
a  code  of  ethics  to  prevent  mis¬ 
leading  advertising  of  floor 
coverings. 

The  code  was  worked  out  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Star,  the 
Telegram,  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
the  Floor  Covering  Institute  of 
Ontario,  the  Canadian  Adver¬ 
tising  Advisory  Board  and  the 
Toronto  Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  code  is  aimed  at  sales 
techniques  commonly  called  bait- 
and-switch  advertising  which  at¬ 
tracts  buyers  with  bargain 
prices.  Buyers  are  then  sold  dif¬ 
ferent  brands  at  higher  prices 
or  charged  extra-high  prices  for 
yardage  above  the  advertised 
minimum. 


code  adopted 

Publishers  will  request  adver- 
ti.sers  to  amend  any  offending 
ads  and  will  refuse  to  re-run 
them  if  they  are  not  corrected. 

The  advertising  code  require¬ 
ments  include  avoiding  use  of 
superlative  and  exaggerated  gen¬ 
eral  statements  such  as  “best 
value  in  town,”  “unmatchable 
values,”  “never  before,”  and 
“never  again.” 

• 

New  ad  post  filled 

Howard  Goldfinger  has  l)een 
named  to  the  new  post  of  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Rheingold  Brew¬ 
eries  Inc.  His  most  recent  com¬ 
pany  assignment  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Rheingold 
Beei'. 


3  given  promotions 
in  advertising  dept. 

Seattle 

John  C.  Lyon  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Seattle  Post-In- 
telligencer.  He  steps  up  to  the 
position  held  by  Maurice  E.  Cot¬ 
ton. 

Lyon  has  been  with  the  P-I 
since  1953.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  has  served  the  P-I  as  assist¬ 
ant  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  as  letail  advertising 
manager. 

Cotton  is  leaving  the  news¬ 
paper  to  become  the  assistant 
business  manager  in  charge  of 
production  and  labor  relations 
at  the  San  Antonio  Light,  also 
in  the  Hearst  organization. 

Richard  J.  Braun,  classified 
advertising  manager  at  the  P-I, 
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has  been  promoted  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Promoted  to  CAM  is  William 
E.  Hull,  sales  manager  in  the 
P-I’s  classified  department  since 
he  began  with  the  firm  in  1959. 

The  promotions  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Arnold  E.  Wall- 
strom,  P-I  advertising  director. 

Copeland  to  Copley 

Thomas  H.  Copeland  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  marketing  research  man¬ 
ager,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
&  Tribune  and  research  man¬ 
ager,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  has 
joined  the  Copley  International 
Corporation  as  director,  con¬ 
sumer  research,  for  CIC’s  west¬ 
ern  division. 

Airlines  ad  direetor 

Thomas  R.  Oliver  has  been 
appointed  director  of  advertising 
for  American  Airlines. 
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^They  know  why  Pm  here  ’ 

Interview  for  obituary 


By  II.  Fiilhri^lit 


Something  new  in  journalism 
was  launched  quietly  on  an 
afternoon  in  April,  19(50,  when 
Sew  York  Tiiiien  Metropolitan 
Editor  A.  M.  Rosenthaul  asked 
Alden  Whitman,  a  copy  reader, 
how  he  would  like  to  liecome  the 
obit  editor.  The  way  Rosenthaul 
put  it.  Whitman  would  write 
lead  obituaries,  put  them  up  and 
have  them  in  type  when  needed. 
No  staff  to  maneuver,  no  para- 
Kiaph  obits  or  routine  stuff  to 
l)other  with. 

Put  that  way.  Whitman  said, 
“Yes,  all  ripht."  And  with  a 
modicum  of  colloquy  and  no  fan¬ 
fare,  an  experiment  in  news¬ 
paper  necrolopy  was  started 
which,  in  operation  for  more 
than  two  years,  has  created  an 
interest  and  considerable  specu¬ 
lation  among  Times  readers. 

How  does  Whitman  do  it? 
How  does  he  go  about  contact¬ 
ing  people  to  measure  them,  in 
effect,  for  their  obituary? 

Vi  ide  travel 

There  have  l)een  obit  editois 
l)efore,  but  none  has  operated  on 
quite  the  same  level,  flying  coast- 
to-coast  and  to  Europe  for  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  famous,  to 
obtain  material  the  Times  will 
print  when  they  die. 

What  is  the  reaction  of  the 
people  he  contacts? 

“Favorable,  almost  without 
exception,”  Whitman  said  in  an 
interview  the  other  day,  across 
the  desk  in  the  Times  third-floor 
editorial  office  where  he  does  his 
writing.  The  two  outstanding 
exceptions  have  been  Viscount 
Bernard  Law  Montgomery,  the 
British  World  War  II  general, 
and  Andre  Malraux,  the  author 
and  French  Minister  of  Culture. 

“No  reason  was  given,”  W'hit- 
man  said.  “They  just  didn’t  want 
to  talk  about  an  obituary.” 

But  .\nthony  Eden,  the  for¬ 
mer  British  Prime  Minister,  and 
others,  including  Lord  Snow, 
the  author,  were  more  amenable. 

“Understanding  is  probably 
the  liest  way  to  put  it,”  Whitman 
said.  “These  people,  the  ones  I 
interview,  are  not  nuts.  To  lie 
famous  enough  to  rate  a  spread 
in  the  Times,  you  have  good 
sense — or  anyhow  these  people 
do.  They  understand.  I  call  them 
up  or  write  a  letter  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  talk  alwut  the  bio¬ 
graphical  material  we  have  on 
file.  They  know  what  I  mean. 
Both  of  us  know.  It  is  only  the 
young  who  lielieve  in  immortal¬ 
ity.  The  people  I  inter\-iew  know 


iM'tter.  They  know  they  are  going 
to  die  some  day  and  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  talking  about 
their  life,  place  some  value  on 
it,  point  up  what  they  think  is 
important.  What  they  want  to 
lie  remembered  for.  Their  phil¬ 
osophy.  I  have  found  it  all  very 
interesting. 

The  suiind  of  Ills  voice 

“My  interviews  are  a  little 
different  from  what  a  reporter 
does  when  he  goes  out  after  a 
story.  I  know  the  facts;  I  pretty 
well  know  the  story  of  a  man’s 
life  before  I  meet  him.  I  want  to 
hear  him,  get  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  see  how  he  says  it.  I  don’t 
believe  you  can  get  any  life  into 
the  stuff  you  write  unless  you  sit 
down  and  talk  with  the  man 
while  he  is  still  living.” 

Newspapers,  where  the  editors 
are  on  the  ball,  try  to  have  obits 
on  file  of  men  and  women  con¬ 
sidered  important  enough  to  rate 
attention.  Efforts  are  made  to 
keep  the  obits  up  to  date.  The 
wire  services  prepare  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  and  mail  them  to 
client  papers.  The  important 
ones  aie  rewritten  and  updated 
at  intervals.  But  try  as  they 
will,  any  newspaper,  including 
the  Times,  is  likely  to  find  itself 
caught  between  editions,  on 
deadline  occasionally,  with  an 
important  death  in  the  news 
and  no  pi'epared  obituary.  .A  re¬ 
porter,  a  rewrite  man  usually,  is 
called  upon  to  perform  an  in¬ 
stant  miracle. 

The  result  is  a  stop-gap  pro¬ 
duction  that  satisfies  no  one, 
least  of  all  the  man  called  upon 
to  write  it.  Next  morning  an 
order  will  come  down  to  take 
stock  and  have  some  one  bring 
the  obits  up  to  date. 

A  life-time  job 

This  had  happened  at  the 
Times  when  Rosenthaul  asked 
Whitman  if  he  would  like  to  take 
over  as  the  official  obit  man. 
Whitman  spent  the  first  six 
months  at  the  job  checking  the 
files,  updating  obits  and  writing 
others  from  scratch  alwut  color¬ 
ful  individuals  who,  somehow, 
had  been  overlooked  until  then. 

“I  discovered,”  he  said,  “that 
I  had  found  my.self  a  life-time 
job.” 

The  first  big  one  was  the 
T l  uman  obit. 

“One  of  the  most  colorful 
.Americans,”  Whitman  said,  “one 
of  the  men  sure  to  go  down  in 
history  as  a  great  .American 


President  is  Harry  S.  Truman. 
I  found  our  Truman  obit  needed 
to  l)e  updated,  and  with  time  to 
do  it,  I  felt  I  could  improve  on 
the  one  we  had  in  type,  with 
proofs  on  file  in  the  library.” 

A  vi!«it  Hitli  Truman 

The  result  was  a  trip  to  the 
Truman  Memorial  Library  in 
Independence,  Mo. 

“I  had  written  him  a  letter,” 
Whitman  said,  “and  had  con¬ 
tacted  some  friends  close  to  him, 
who  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Truman. 
The  result  was  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  come  out  and  meet  him 
at  the  Truman  Library.” 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  day  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1966,  Whitman  recalled. 
“I  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
Library,  a  horseshoe-shaped 
modern  building  of  pleasing  ap¬ 
pearance,  when  a  car  drove  up, 
and  Mr.  Truman  got  out.  He 
stuck  out  his  hand.  “I’m  glad  to 
meet  you,”  he  said,  or,  “Glad 
you  could  come,”  or  something 
like  that.  W’e  went  in  out  of  the 
cold,  to  his  comfortable,  warm 
office,  on  the  left  as  you  entered. 
I  spent  the  day  there,  talking 
with  him.  It  was  most  enjoyable. 
We  had  lunch  and  resumed  our 
talk,  and  he  took  me  on  a  tour  of 
the  building,  pointing  out  and 
explaining  the  meaning  of  things 
they  have  there. 

Talked  with  barber 

“Later,  I  drove  back  to  town 
with  him — he  wanted  to  get  a 
haircut.  I  met  his  barber  and 
left  him  there.  His  barber  was 
a  man  from  Battery  D  of  the 
Missouri  National  Guard,  which 
Mr.  Truman  had  commanded  as 
a  captain  in  France  during 
World  War  1.  I  spent  two  more 
days  in  Independence,  talking 
with  people  who  knew  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man — Tom  Evans,  who  owns  a 
tv  station,  and  others — and 
going  through  material  at  the 
Library. 

“What  I  wanted  to  do — what  I 
went  out  there  for — was  to  sit 
down  and  listen  to  Mr.  Truman 
talk,  observe  him  and  listen  to 
his  voice,  catch  the  inffection. 
You  don’t  get  that  in  writing. 
It’s  so  much  a  part  of  meaning — 
how  people  say  things.  How  they 
shade  their  meaning. 

“I  got  back  and  spent  some 
time  on  the  writing.  It  was  a 
job  of  selection  mostly.  When  I 
finished  and  it  was  in  type,  it 
made  four  full  pages  and  I  feel 
it  will  run  like  that  in  the 
Times,  without  any  change.  Just 
a  lead,  the  news  of  his  death, 
when  Mr.  Truman  dies,  and  the 
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circumstances.  I  hope  that  will 
l)e  some  time  off.  I  don’t  eagerly 
wait  to  see  my  stuff  in  print.” 

The  longest  obit 

The  longest  obit  the  Times 
ever  ran,  according  to  Whitman, 
was  the  Winston  Churchill  obit, 
which  ran  16  pages.  But  Whit¬ 
man  didn’t  write  it.  It  was  a 
composite,  the  work  of  two  gen¬ 
erations  of  reporters  writing 
and  rewriting  anonymously. 

A  signed  obit  was  a  new  thing, 
about  a  year  ago,  when  the 
Whitman  obits  began  to  attract 
attention.  People  started  calling 
in,  wanting  to  know  who  did 
them. 

The  late  Sew  York  Herald 
Tribune,  before  its  extinction 
-April  28,  1966,  had  begun  to 
experiment  with  a  lively  new 
style  of  obit  writing,  and  some 
were  signed,  but  with  the  name 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stor>’.  Whit¬ 
man’s  byline  was  among  the  first 
to  go  at  the  top  of  an  obit.  He 
hesitates  to  say  his  was  the  first. 
-A  thing  a  reporter  learns  is  to 
qualify  “first”  with  the  phrase 
“among  the  first.” 

Recogiiilion  in  byline 

“So  I  was  among  the  very 
first,”  Whitman  said,  “to  see  his 
name  at  the  top  of  an  obit.  .And, 
of  course,  I  like  it.  Recognition  is 
the  i-eward  in  writing.  .Any 
writer  desires  it,  especially  one 
who  has  been  on  a  copy  desk  for 
alx)ut  30  years  and  none  of  his 
friends  has  seen  his  name  on  a 
story.” 

Whitman  began  his  newspaper 
career  40  years  ago  this  fall,  on 
the  Bridgeptrrt  (Conn.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  a  morning  paper.  He  l>e- 
gan  as  a  high  school  correspond¬ 
ent,  but  got  his  chance  after  the 
Fairfield  County  correspondent 
decided  to  go  on  vacation. 

“This  man  hadn’t  lieen  on 
vacation  in  years,”  Whitman 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Editors  ahead  of  Kerner 


Report  on  rioting  doesn’t 
change  newspapers’  policy 


By  W  illiam  F.  >'oall 

The  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  on  Civil  Disorders  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  March  report 
recommendations  for  the  press 
in  a  10,0h0-\vord  chapter,  “The 
News  Media  and  the  Disorders." 

Newspapers  have  given  the 
report  extensive  coverage,  hut 
have  they  implemented  the  re¬ 
port’s  recommendations? 

Editors  in  2o  cities  with  sub¬ 
stantial  Negro  populations  an¬ 
swer  that  their  newspajiers  had 
been  following  the  Commission’s 
advice  long  l>efoie  the  report  was 
published. 

Editor  William  It.  Mathews 
put  it  this  way:  "The  Kerner 
Commission’s  report  has  brought 
no  particular  change  in  the 
policies  of  the  Arizotid  Daily 
Star.  Our  policy  has  lieen,  for 
many  years,  to  treat  Negroes 
just  like  anybody  else.” 

The  Commission’s  criticism  of 
media  performance  during  the 
civil  disorders  in  the  summer  of 
1967  was  rather  mild.  The  re¬ 
port  said  that  on  the  whole  the 
pre.ss  tried  to  give  a  balanced, 
factual  report  of  the  disorders. 
The  Commission  did,  however, 
make  a  serious  charge  al>out  the 
day-to-day  performance  of  the 
pres.s.  It  said: 

"Important  segments  of  the 
media  failed  to  report  adequately 
on  the  cau.s«*s  and  consequences 
of  civil  disorders  and  on  the 
underlying  problems  of  race  re¬ 
lations.  They  have  not  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  majority  of  their 
audience — which  is  white — a 
sense  of  the  degradation,  misery 
and  hopelessness  of  life  in  the 
ghetto.’’ 

lls  recoiiinieii(lation<> 

To  correct  this  situation,  the 
Commission  i-ecommended  that 
newspapers: 

•  liecruit  more  Negroes. 

•  Expand  coverage  of  the 
Negro  community. 

•  InU'grate  Negrot-s  into  all 
aspects  of  content. 

The  Commission  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  newspapers  im- 

(Mr.  Noall  is  an  as.sistant 
professor  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  He  addressed  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  .">0  editors  in  cities 
where  there  have  l)een  civil  dis¬ 
orders  and  received  replies  from 
.lO,  many  quite  lengthy.) 


prove  their  relations  with  police 
in  reporting  riot  news,  and  that 
they  establish  guidelines  for 
covering  di.sorders.  In  addition, 
the  report  called  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  j)rivately  organ¬ 
ized  and  funded  Institute  for 
Urban  Communications. 

The  report  said  that  the 
press  looks  mostly  at  whites  and 
even  when  it  does  look  at 
Negroes,  often  it  looks  at  sensa¬ 
tional  events  with  white  eyes. 
To  help  lesolve  this  i)roblem,  the 
Commi.sslon  asked  that  news¬ 
papers  recruit  more  Negroes  and 
l)romote  them  to  significant 
j)ositions. 

Negroes  arc  eililors 

.Mo.st  of  the  editors  said  they 
have  at  least  one  Negro  re- 
portf'r  on  their  staff,  and  a 
couple  said  they  have  editors 
who  are  Negroes.  But  they  all 
echoed  the  same  .s<*ntiment: 
"We’ll  hire  any  qualified  indi¬ 
vidual  legardless  of  race,  but 
Negro  reporters  are  hard  to 
find.” 

The  VliUtulelphia  Keening  and 
Sunday  lJulh  tin  has  four  Negro 
reporters  and  no  Negro  edi¬ 
tors  among  a  staff  of  about 
].")0  reporters  and  editors.  “We 
would  like  to  have  more  if  we 
could  find  them,”  said  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  William  R.  Dickin¬ 
son,  whose  remark  was  repeated 
by  many  editors. 

“We  have  sought  Negro  re- 
j)orters  for  several  years  with  a 
minimum  of  success,”  said 
Brady  Black,  editor  of  the  Cin- 
rinnafi  Enquirer.  “We  are  now 
working  toward  a  program  of 
cooperation  with  city  high 
schools  to  interest  young 
Negroes  in  journalism.” 

Hard  to  find 

The  Commission  had  scoffed 
at  the  complaint  that  qualified 
Negi'oes  are  hard  to  find.  It  said 
this  “rings  hollow  from  an  in¬ 
dustry  where,  only  yesterday, 
jobs  were  scarce  and  promotions 
unthinkable  for  a  man  whose 
skin  was  black.” 

Critics  of  the  press  .say  that 
if  newspaiiers  wait  for  Negro**s 
to  come  to  them,  there  will  l)e 
few  Negro  staff  meml)ers. 
Several  editors,  however,  said 
they  have  worked  hard  to  get 
Negro  staff  meml)ers  without 
any  success. 

“We  do  not  have  Negro  staff 


summer  one  of  its  interns  is  a 
Negro  student  from  Morehouse 
College  in  Atlanta. 

The  Commission  charged  that 
in  most  cities  the  Negro  com¬ 
munity  does  not  get  the  day-to- 
day  coverage  that  the  white 
^  community  does.  It  said  that 

7  there  is  often  a  scarcity  of  re- 

l)orters  in  the  ghetto  unless  there 
members — only  In'cause  they  are  is  a  riot  or  a  demonstration, 
not  available,”  said  Cy  King,  and  on  these  occasions  white 
executive  editor  of  the  Buffalo  reporters  often  arrive  with  the 
Courier-Express.  His  newspaper  white  police, 
sent  letters  to  17  universities 

with  schools  of  journalism,  but  ^  coinmniiicalions 

was  unable  to  hire  a  single  vVhitney  Young,  national  di- 
N»*Kn>  graduate.  rector  of  the  Urban  League  has 

Joseph  \\  .  Shoquistj  man-  reason  most  whites 

aging  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  the  civil  rights  movement 

Journal,  said  his  newsiiaper  in  jg  moving  too  fast  and  most 
recent  years  has  made  a  sin-  Meproes  think  it  is  moving  too 
cere  effort  to  hire  more  Negroes,  ^low  is  that  the  average  .4mer- 
11  is  paper  has  four  lean  is  unaware  of  the  ghetto 

V\  e  have  learned,  Shoquist  jts  problems.  Young  agrees 

.said,  “that  few  qualified  Negro  ^vith  the  Commission  that  the 
journalists  are  available  in  pj-ess  has  not  communicated  the 
.schools  of  journalism  or  in  what  frustration  of  what  lieing  a 
we  have  regarded  as  the  normal  ji^fegro  in  the  Ghetto  is  like, 
channels  of  recruitment.  Thus,  The  Kerner  report  recom- 

we  have  had  to  look  to  other  mended  that  newsjiapers  expand 
discijilines  of  ^fudy  in  college  coverage  of  the  Negro  commu- 
and  even  in  high  school.  assigning  permanent  re- 

Very  few  editors  said  they  jmrters  familiar  with  racial 
hired  additional  Negroes  since  affairs. 

the  report,  but  several  stressed  'I'he  report  said  it  is  not 

they  had  Negro  staff  members  enough  for  a  team  of  reporters 
iH^fore  the  report  was  issued.  to  go  into  the  ghetto  and  do  a 
«  ,  .  ...  .  depth  iiit'ce  on,  for  example, 

housing.  Ihe  Commission  said 
Critics  of  the  press  want  news-  that  a  permanent  reporter 
papers  to  gamble  on  untried  should  lie  assigned  who  would 
Negro  reporters.  They  feel  that  stick  to  the  problem  until  some- 
reporters  should  be  selected  not  thing  is  done  about  it. 
just  on  the  basis  of  competence.  The  Commission  also  charged 
liecause  the  black  man  has  not  that  most  newspapers  “ignore 
had  the  opportunity  to  qualify  the  fact  that  an  appreciable 
for  these  jobs.  They  would  like  part  of  their  audience  is  black.” 
to  see  Negiws  hired  if  there  is  The  report  complained  that  there 
a  likelihoml  of  them  qualifying  is  a  lack  of  Negro  faces  and 
for  the  job  in  a  reasonable  activities  on  newspaper  pages, 
lieriod  of  time.  It  recommended  that  Negroes  be 

For  generations  newspapers,  integrated  into  all  aspects  of 
the  Kerner  report  said,  did  not  I'ontent. 

hire  Negi  cH^s  l^ause  of  the  color  Adequate  coverage 

of  their  skin.  Now,  Negrws  want 

Negroes  hired  liecause  of  the  Most  newspaper  editors  feel 
color  of  their  skin.  They  feel  their  papers  are  giving  adequate 
there  is  some  catching  up  to  do  ghetto  coverage.  “Negro  activi- 
U'cause  Negroes  hold  down  less  ties  are  covered  without  regard 
than  5  jieiTent  of  the  nation’s  to  race,”  said  William  K.  Todd, 
editorial  positions.  jiublisher  and  editor  of  the 

Despite  this  harsh  statistic,  Bockford  (Ill.)  Register  Repuh- 
there  are  some  signs  for  en-  thf’y  make  news  they  are 

couragement.  The  Washington  eovered.” 

Rost  has  15  Negro  reporters.  Said  John  Herchenroeder,  as- 

editors  and  photographers,  in-  sistant  to  the  executive  editor  of 
eluding  its  well-known  columnist,  the  Courier- Journal  and  the 
William  Kasplierry.  The  Cleve-  Louiseille  Times:  “We  have  re- 
land  Plain  Dealer  has  four  porters  vigorously  pursuing  all 
Negro  reporters,  including  two  facets  of  the  news  beats — 
that  cover  city  hall  and  the  in-  poverty  and  welfare  programs; 
du.strial  In^at.  .schools;  churches  and  all  forums 

The  New  York  City  News  has  I'ousing,  race  relations,  jobs  for 
two  Negro  reporters,  one  editor,  hard-core  unemployed; 

and  half  a  dozen  trainees  who  I’uce  relations  are  in- 

as  they  ((Ualify  will  be  classified  volved.” 

as  reporters.  The  Greensboro  Newspapers  do  not  assign  re- 
Dnily  News  hired  its  first  Negro  jiorters  to  ghettos  as  geographic- 
reporter  last  spring  and  this  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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FCC  allows  more  time 
for  comment  on  rule 


Washington 
At  the  request  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  the 
Fedei'al  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  extended  to  August 
31  the  deadline  for  comments  to 
proposed  changes  in  its  rules 
applying  to  multiple  ownershij) 
of  broadcast  stations.  August  15 
had  been  the  filing  date. 

N.4B  requested  additional 
time  because  comments  filed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  were 
of  such  “unprecedented  scope 
and  the  potential  impact”  that 
more  time  was  needed  to  pre¬ 
pare  an  adequate  response. 

The  FCC’s  proposed  niles 
would  prohibit  ownership  of 
more  than  one  full-time  station 
— AM,  FM,  or  TV — in  a  single 
market.  They  would  apply  to 
new  stations  and  transfers  but 
would  not  require  divestiture  by 
present  owners. 

On  August  1,  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  filed  with  the  FCC  a 
memorandum  in  which  it  ad¬ 
vised  the  Commission  that  it 
should  “consider  the  feasibility” 
of  a  rule  which  would  deny  re¬ 
newal  of  licenses  where  mul¬ 


tiple  ownership  exists.  Such  a 
iTile  would  require  divestiture. 
It  is  the  potential  impact  of 
such  a  rule  that  concerns  N.4B. 

It  is  also  of  concem  to  many 
newspapers  since  if  it  were 
adojited  some  155  publishers  in 
50  major  cities  might  be  re¬ 
quired  to  dispose  of  interests  in 
2«>0  stations  in  the  broadcast 
media.  The  Justice  Department, 
as  previously  reported,  also  ad- 
vi.ses  the  FCC  to  amend  its 
rules  to  prohibit  entirely  news¬ 
paper  ownership  in  the  broad¬ 
cast  media.  (E&P,  August  101. 

The  Justice  Department  im¬ 
plied  that  if  the  FCC  did  not 
amend  its  rules  to  restrict  mul¬ 
tiple  ownership,  it  woubl  pro¬ 
ceed  to  break  up  media  concen¬ 
tration  it  considered  adverse  to 
competition  under  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  enforce  the  antitrust 
laws. 

The  FCC  said  it  had  received 
more  than  70  comments  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  its  notice  of  proposed 
rule  making  issued  on  March 
27.  It  did  not  tlisclose  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tenor  of  the  comments. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Some  Hang-Ups 


Newspapers  sometimes  appear  to  In*  hung  up  on 
hippie  and  teen-age  argot.  The  familiar  confusion 
l)etween  phrasal  verbs  and  their  related  adjectives  and 
nouns  is  one  example  of  this. 

Hang  up,  in  my  observation,  is  used  as  a  verb  in 
hippie  talk,  but  the  commoner  form  seems  to  be 
hang-up,  the  related  compound  noun.  Turn  on  is  a 
teen-age  verb  that  has  liecome  so  widespread  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  it  may  graduate  from  slang  to 
standard. 

Whatever  its  future,  turn  on  in  the  hippie  sense 
of  stimulate,  arouse,  excite  does  not  take  the  hyphen 
any  more  than  turn  on  in  reference  to  a  faucet.  Few 
of  us  would  write,  “I  turned-on  the  lights,”  and  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  the  hyphen  in  “Miss  Minerva 
Schwartz  was  really  turned-on  Tuesday  .  .  .” 

(Some  may  argue  that  in  this  example  turned  on 
is  a  predicate  modifier,  not  part  of  the  verb.  Even  so, 
it  should  not  take  the  hyphen  as  a  modifier  unless  it 
stands  l>efore  the  noun  it  modifies:  the  turnetl-on 
Miss  Schwartz.) 

Back  to  hang-tip:  it  could  as  reasonably  In*  hangup, 
but  for  the  present  the  hyphenated  form  predominates. 
Such  forms,  as  they  become  established,  tend  to  lose 
their  hyphens.  (Webster  gives  an  older  hang-up, 
meaning  a  tree  caught  in  another  in  felling,  or  an 
immovable  obstacle  in  a  skid  road.)  The  terms  lieing 
discussed  here  are  too  new  to  be  in  any  dictionary, 
including  the  1966  Random  House. 

Uptight,  which  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge  means 
preoccupied  or  obsessed  with,  or  fixated  on,  seems  to 
lie  one  word  (“He’s  uptight  about  the  marijuana 
laws”).  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  form  in  which  it 
nearly  always  appears;  not  up-tight. 

.\s  noted  here  earlier,  nearly  everyone  seems  to 
have  settled  on  hippie  for  the  iconoclast.  The  form 
hippy  is  sometimes  used  in  this  connection,  but  so 
seldom  that  it  may  be  considered  an  error.  It  is 
desirable  to  preserve  the  distinction,  in  any  event,  that 
means  having  large  hips. 

Love-in  (and  the  related  nouns,  teach-in,  laugh-in, 
etc.)  aie  invariably  hyphenated.  Lovein,  at  any  rate, 
looks  strange,  and  might  not  l)e  recognized  for  what 
it  is,  though  teachin  might.  These  -in  verbs  are 
jiatterned  on  sit-in,  the  expression  used  a  generation 
ago  to  descrilie  the  tactics  of  automobile  workers  on 
strike  wbo  remained  in  their  plants  instead  of  leaving, 
presumably  to  prevent  the  employment  of  strike¬ 
breakers. 

.An  article  on  copyreading  held  up  for  admiration 
tbe  following  headline:  “Flower  Children  Hold  Love 
In/Meditate,  Oscillate,  Scratch.”  Pretty  dreadful,  on 
the  whole,  owing  to  ignorant  hyphenation  and 
punctuation.  Without  the  hyphen  in  love-in,  the 
headline  sounds  as  if  the  flower  children  were  holding 
their  love  in,  rather  than  expressing  it,  according 
to  the  hippie  credo.  .And  a  semicolon  was  surely 
necessary  at  the  end  of  the  first  line. 

Put-down,  too,  takes  a  hyphen  as  a  noun,  until 
such  time  as  it  liecomes  putdown.  A  movie  review  said, 
“They  relate  to  The  (iraduate’s  searing  put  down  of 
the  vacuous  world  of  jiarents  and  plastics.”  This 
re(|uires  a  double-take  without  the  hyphen;  put-dawn. 
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The  friend  of  the  woman  in  17C. 


As  the  big  jetliner  approaches  the 
airport  at  London,  the  young  woman  in 
seat  17C  grows  nervous.  It's  her  first 
flight  and  as  she  looks  out  the  window, 
she  sees  nothing  but  fog. 

She  reaches  out  to  touch  her  sleep¬ 
ing  three-year-old  daughter.  How  can 
the  pilot  possibly  see  the  airport? 

When  the  jetliner's  wheels  touch 
down  gently  on  the  runway,  the  woman 
smiles  and  turns  to  her  daughter.  But 
her  daughter  sleeps  on. 

One  reason  the  landing  was  easy 
and  gentle  is  because  the  pilot  used  an 
electronic  guidance  system  called  ILS— 
for  Instrument  Landing  System.  It  was 
developed  by  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation,  or  ITT. 
Every  30  seconds  somewhere  in  the 
world  an  aircraft  lands  safely  using  an 
application  of  ILS. 

In  fact,  without  ILS  and  other  of 
our  developments,  air  travel  as  it  is 
known  today  would  be  impossible. 

The  woman  in  seat  17C  didn't 
know  it,  but  the  day  she  boarded  her 
jet,  ITT  had  already  played  a  part  in 
her  life. 

How  many  ITT's? 

When  she  cabled  her  husband  in 
London  to  confirm  the  date  and  time 
of  her  arrival,  the  message  was  sent 
via  ITT. 

The  car  she  drove  to  New  York's 
Kennedy  International  Airport  from  her 
parents'  home  in  New  Jersey  was  rented 
from  one  of  our  companies. 

Yet  the  woman  possibly  had  never 
even  heard  of  ITT. 

The  "International"  in  our  name 
is  well  deserved.  We  do  business  in 
123  countries  around  the  world  and 
!  employ  more  than  241 ,000  people. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph? 

But  what  about  the  "Telephone 
and  Telegraph"?  What's  a  communica¬ 
tions  company  doing  in  so  many  other 

I  areas  of  business? 

Originally,  we  were  a  telephone 
and  telegraph  company.  Even  after  we 

i 


became  one  of  the  largest  diversified 
manufacturing  and  service  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  the  name  stayed. 

As  ITT  has  grown  since  those  early 
days,  it  has  made  history. 

During  World  War  II,  for  example, 
an  ITT-developed  radio  direction  finder 
was  credited  with  bringing  the  Nazi 
submarine  wolfpacks  to  a  standstill, 
shortening  the  war  by  at  least  two  years. 

In  1963,  using  earth  terminals  de¬ 
signed  by  us  for  communicating  via 
satellite,  we  helped  open  up  the  first 
experimental  satellite  link  between 
North  and  South  America. 

In  1965,  one  of  our  satellite-com¬ 
munication  earth  terminals,  aboard  a 
Navy  aircraft  carrier,  helped  make  it 
possible  for  millions  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe  to  see  on  TV  the  recovery  of 
Gemini  astronauts  at  sea,  live,  as  it 
happened. 

Five  times  more  during  1966  a  ter¬ 
minal  was  installed  aboard  a  carrier  and 
five  times  more  millions  saw  actual 
splashdown  and  recovery  operations. 

Last  year  during  the  Arab-lsraeli 
war,  the  White  House  used  the  Wash- 
ington-Moscow  Hot  Line— for  the  first 
time  in  a  crisis.  One  of  our  companies 
keeps  the  Hot  Line  ready. 

Another  of  our  companies  runs 
the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  in  New 
Jersey  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op¬ 
portunity.  This  same  company  oper¬ 
ates  and  maintains  the  strategic  Distant 
Early  Warning  (DEW)  Line  which 
stretches  from  Alaska  to  Greenland. 

ITT  today 

ITT  today  is  composed  of  more 
than  200  associated  companies  around 
the  world. 

By  bringing  to  bear  our  total  ex¬ 
pertise,  these  companies  have  gener¬ 
ated  increased  competition  within 
industries  and,  consequently,  have 
generated  more  efficient  use  of  man¬ 
power  and  material  resources. 

The  fields  in  which  we  operate 
were  selected  for  growth  potential  as 


well  as  present  needs.  And  last  year, 
more  than  50  percent  of  our  earnings 
were  derived  from  domestic  sources. 

Much  of  this  U.S.  growth  can  be 
traced  to  our  interest  in  the  service 
industries. 

People's  desire  for  service  keeps 
growing.  So  we've  put  increasing  em¬ 
phasis  on  it.  Our  U.S.  sales  and  re¬ 
venues  are  now  split  about  50-50  be¬ 
tween  manufacturing  and  service 
activities. 

In  addition  to  renting  cars  (Avis,  to 
be  exact),  educational  training  ser¬ 
vices,  and  airport  and  hotel  parking, 
ITT  offers  consumer  loan  services, 
mutual  fund  management,  and  data 
processing— just  to  name  a  few. 

Sheraton,  a  system  of  hotels  and 
motor  inns,  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad,  is 
now  part  of  ITT.  So  is  Levitt  &  Sons, 
world's  largest  international  home  and 
community  builder. 

We  also  operate  a  communica¬ 
tions  network  made  up  of  thousands  of 
cable,  radio  and  satellite  circuits,  and 
can  transmit  a  message  to  almost  any 
point  on  the  globe. 

Recently,  we  entered  the  field  of 
natural-resource  conversion  with  ITT 
Rayonier  Inc.  and  Pennsylvania  Glass 
Sand  Corporation.  These  two  opera¬ 
tions  take  raw  material  from  the  earth 
and  its  forests  and  make  them  useful 
to  manufacturers  of  cellophane,  tex¬ 
tile  fibers,  tire  cord,  photographic  film, 
paper,  glass,  chemicals,  and  other  re¬ 
lated  products. 

ITT  and  you 

With  all  these  services— plus  thou¬ 
sands  of  consumer,  industrial  and  mili¬ 
tary  products  and  services— ITT  is 
helping  you  and  people  all  over  the 
world  to  enjoy  a  better,  safer,  more 
comfortable  lire. 

Just  as  it  helped  the  woman  in 
seat17C. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  320  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


ITT 


Public  Relations  Appointments 


Clifford  K.  Sapp,  fonnerly 
assotiate  director — Division  of 
Public  Relations  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Dairy  Council,  has  been  nam¬ 
ed  Director  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  for  the  National  Safety 
Council.  He  will  manage  a  12- 
meml)ei-  department. 

»  *  * 

.\ppointment  of  Frederick  M. 
Hoar  as  division  vicepresident, 
Advertising  and  Public  Affairs, 
for  RCA  Information  Systems 
Division  was  announced  by 
E.  S.  McCollister,  division  vice 
president,  Marketing.  Hoai-  had 
been  director,  Publications  and 

Exhibits,  for  RCA  in  New 
York.  In  his  new  post,  he  will 
make  his  headquarters  at  the 
computer  division’s  home  office 
in  Cherrv  Hill,  near  Camden, 

N.  .1. 

* 

Delmar  F.  Drumm  has  been 
appointed  manager-public  re¬ 
lations  for  North  Central  Air¬ 
lines,  Minneapolis. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Jones  has  been  ap- 
l)ointed  director  of  client  serv¬ 
ice  at  Smith-Klitten  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles-based  advertising/pub- 
lic  relations  agency. 


Warren  W.  Schwed,  president 
of  Grey  Public  Inc.,  has  resign¬ 
ed  and  will  sell  his  interest  in 
the  company  of  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Inc.  Herl)ert  1).  Strauss, 
chief  executive  officer  of  Grey 
Advertising,  announced  the 
election  of  Hal  Davis  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gi’ey  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Prior  to  joining  Grey  in 
1957  Mr.  Davis  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  at 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  where  he 
heade»l  all  their  public  i-elations 
and  promotional  activities. 

*  *  * 

Stephen  >V.  Byer.s,  previous¬ 
ly  with  Packard  Electric  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Motors  Corp., 
in  Warren,  O.,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

*  *  * 

Inland  Homes,  a  division  of 
Inland  Systems  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Kircher,  Helton  &  Coll¬ 
ett,  Inc.  to  handle  their  ailvei-- 
tising  an«l  public  relations. 

•  *  • 

Richard  W.  Keiler  has  been 
nameti  manager  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  for  Hew- 
itt-Robins  division  of  Litton 
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Inilustries.  He  will  l)e  based  at 
division  headquarters  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

*  *  4> 

A.  W.  Outcalt  has  joined  the 
public  relations  department  of 
international  Paper  Company 
for  special  projects  in  the  area 
of  corporate  public  i-elations. 
Outcalt  has  l>een  an  associate 
in  the  Public  Affairs  Depart¬ 
ment  of  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  since 
1902. 

*  * 

Lawrence  J.  Woodward  Jr. 
has  joined  the  public  relations 
department  of  Lewis  &  Gilman, 
Philadelphia.  He  was  assistant 
manager-News  and  Information 

at  the  Radio  Corporation  of 

American  Information  Systems 

Division. 

W.  (Bill)  Castleberry  has 
joined  the  staff  at  headquarters 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  New 
York  City,  as  an  executive  in 
public  relations.  He  was  most 
recently  public  relations  assist¬ 
ant  with  the  Frederick  W’. 
Richmond  Foundation,  which 
is  primarily  concerned  with  ur¬ 
ban  rehabilitation.  He  was  with 
Benton  &  Bowles,  from  1964  to 
1967,  where  he  was  an  account 
executive. 

«  * 

Col.  George  Schenkein,  USAR 
(Ret.)  has  been  appointed 
director  of  Public  Illations 
for  the  Essex  Wire  Corporation. 

Col.  Schenkein  had  been 
associated  with  information 
activities  in  the  Unite<i  States 
Air  Force  since  1949. 

«  *  * 

Tom  Conroy  has  formed  his 
own  agency,  Tom  Conroy  and 
Associates.  The  new  agency 
lists  among  its  accounts  the 
Rossmoor  adult  community  of 
Walnut  Creek  and  the  Nob 
Hill  Park  Apartments,  which 
will  be  the  highest  building  on 
the  San  Francisco  skyline. 

♦  *  *  * 

Walter  A.  Woron,  publisher 
of  Motor  Trend  magazine  has 


'vi/here  the 

reach 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Saturate  entire  Delaware  market 
—95%  at  New  Castle  County 
homes.  78%  of  slate.* 

Sell  successlully— income  hshid. 
$10,476.  15.3%  above  average.! 
SINGLE -RATE  PLAN  provides 
same  low  rate  for  all  advertisers. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington.  Delaware 
or  Story  t  Kelly-Smith.  Inc. 


resigned  to  establish  his  own 
advertising,  public  relations, 
and  sales-promotion  company  in 
the  automotive  field. 

*  w  * 

Charles  R.  Werle  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  Public 
Relations  of  Miller  Brewing 
Company,  it  was  announced  by 
Robert  B.  Slawter,  director  of 
Public  Relations.  Werle,  a  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  joined  Miller 
in  1966  as  publicity  supervisor. 

♦  •  * 

Frank  N.  Grossman  has  been 
appointed  assistant  manager  of 
public  relations  for  Santa  Fe 
Railway  at  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Infoplan’s  affiliate  Diversified 

Services  of  The  Bahamas  Is¬ 
lands,  Ltd.,  whose  base  is  in 
Nassau,  will  conduct  public  re¬ 
lations  programs  through  its 
affiliated  agencies  for  Freeport 
Port  Authority  and  its  Group 
Companies  in  New  York  and 
London. 

*  *  * 

George  H.  Kyd  Jr.,  manager 
of  publicity  and  publications  in 
the  Public  Relations  Department 
of  Ralston  Purina  Company,  has 
l)een  named  director  of  Public 
Relations. 

• 

Spain  trip  offered 
for  HeiiiisFair  story 

The  Spanish  National  Tourist 
Office  is  offering  a  two-week,  all¬ 
expense  trip  to  Spain  (for  two) 
for  the  l)est  published  writing  on 
Spain’s  participation  at  Hemis- 
Fair  and  the  cultural  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  Spain  in  the  area 
of  San  .Antonio,  Texas. 

Considered  for  the  prize  will 
be  articles  on  the  collection  of 
Spanish  art  from  the  Prado 
Museum  lyeing  exhibited  at  the 
HemisFair  Theme  Gallery,  the 
Spanish  Pavilion  and  its  live 
entertainment  presentations,  and 
the  Spanish  cultural  influences 
in  San  .Antonio  and  its  environs. 

Journalists  who  wish  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  contest  should  send 
two  tearsheets  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  l>efore  October  6  to  Ralph 
H.  Peck,  director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Spanish  National  Tourist 
Office,  .589  F'ifth  .Avenue,  New 
York  10917.  The  winner  will  l)e 
announced  in  Noveml)er. 

• 

.4slrojet  editor 

Glen  E.  Walker  has  l)een  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  AKtrojet  S’ewn, 
biweekly  employe  publication  of 
.American  .Airlines,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Sylvan  M. 
Barnet  Jr.,  the  airline’s  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  public  relations.  For 
the  past  two  years,  Walker  has 
lH*en  working  for  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald.  Earlier  he  was 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Chieftain. 
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"Harrington  is  one  of  cur  best  social  critics.  He  is  concerned  with  our 
most  important  and  pressing  problems,  to  which  he  brings  a  new  insight, 
passion,  a  gift  for  revolutionary  rhetoric  .  .  .  we  should  read  this  man  .  . 

LOOK 


A  new  column  that  voices  a  new  view 

FromTheLefi 

by  Michael  Harrington 


"For  Mr.  Harrington  is  one  of  the  most  effective  polemical  writers  that 
the  United  States  has  known  for  a  decade." 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 


One  column  weekly  will  be  released  for  the  weekends, 
beginning  September  7. 


"A  brilliant  pamphleteer  .  .  .  he  illuminates  every  problem  he  discusses, 
and  does  so  in  readable,  jargon-free  prose  .  .  .  writes  with  stimulating 
verve  .  .  .  ranks  with  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  as  a  writer  of  social 
criticism." 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  BOOK  REVIEW 


Michael  Harrington's  column  will  fill  a  long-felt  need  .  .  . 
the  need  lor  a  well-expressed  and  responsible  left-wing, 
liberal  view  of  today's  social,  moroL  political  and  intel¬ 
lectual  problems.  Act  now  to  be  sure  you  reserve  this 
\mique  column,  "From  The  Left"  for  your  territory. 


This  brilliant  young  social  critic  is  one  of  America's  most 
respected  spokesmen  for  the  democratic  left  He's  the 
author  of  three  important  and  critically-acclaimed  books. 
One,  The  Other  America:  Poverty  in  the  U.S.,".  .  .directly 
influenced  the  War  on  Poverty."  (William  Shoimon  in  the 
New  York  Times.) 


His  most  recent  book,  "Toward  a  Democratic  Left"  received 
rove  reviews. 


For  terms,  or  to  reserve  "From  The  Left”  for  your  ter¬ 
ritory,  phone,  wire  or  write:  Harry  Elmlark,  President, 
The  Washington  Star  Syndicate,  444  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 


The  Washington  Star  Syndicate 


More  than  150  of  the  best  in  the  news 
business  covered  the  G.O.P  Convention  in 
Miami  Beach  for  U.PI.  Count  on  them 
for  the  same  unexcelled  stories  and  pictures 
at  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago. 


IS  at  the  scene 


United  Press  International 

220  East  42nd  Street  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 

212  -  MU  2-0400 
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ScaeUry  Of  Apncutture 
CoMNiQ  To  Area  ThursiUv 


The  wherewithal  of  (hanging  to  a  new  makeup 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

The  Corydon  (Ind.)  Democrat,  113  years  old,  gave 
its  readers  a  Fourth  of  July  treat  by  going  six- 
column. 

Parker  Sams,  managing  editor,  sent  the  tearsheets. 
The  Democrat  is  a  weekly  with  4,(516  circulation 
ser  ving  two  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

The  old  look  is  in  upper  left.  Eight  12-pica 
columns,  mostly  strings  of  seven  and  one-half  point 
Excelsior.  That  Irody  had  Ireen  used  30  years.  Stories 
have  a  way  of  looking  troublesomely  long  when 
they  string  from  top  to  Irottom  of  a  page. 

The  Democrat’s  page  is  98  picas,  compared  with 
the  mor'e  or  less  standard  of  89.9  picas. 

Column  rules  were  sunk  in  the  old  look.  This 
always  is  a  good  idea  if  sufficient  white  space  results 
Iretween  columns.  Here  there’s  six  points.  That’s 
really  not  enough  to  provide  adequate  separation. 

The  layout  involving  the  five-column  pieces  of 
ar't  would  put  more  wallop  in  the  page  if  it  were 
s.ioved  one  column  to  the  right.  This  would  spot  it 
.stjuarely  in  the  comer.  A  chunk  of  one-column  body 
tjipe  isn’t  strong  enough  for  this  corner. 

It’s  difficult  to  get  away  without  readouts  and 
dvHiks  in  an  eight-column  format.  The  No.  1  story 
has  Iwth.  The  trend,  of  course,  is  to  avoid  them. 
Saves  work  on  the  copy  desk  and  in  the  composing 
room  and  saves  space. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  design,  hut  it’s  an 
excellent  gimmick:  The  little  promotion  piece 
announcing  there  are  583  items  in  this  week’s 
Want  .\ds. 

The  streamlined  foimat  shows  in  upper  right. 

Body  type  is  eight  and  one-half  point  Ionic. 
Raising  the  body  type  one  notch  higher  pays  off 
immediately  in  easier  reading. 

.And  it's  set  15  picas  wide.  'The  result  is  18  points 
of  white  space  l)etween  each  column.  Soothsayers 
.say  a  15-pica  measure  is  l)est  of  all  for  one-glance 
reading.  The  eye  can  take  in  the  line  in  one  fix. 
Most  papers  have  to  settle  for  something  in  the 
neighlwrhood  of  15  picas.  That’s  close  enough. 


Oh,  yes:  The  Democrat  went  to  the  all-down 
style  on  heads  when  it  made  the  switch. 

“Down  style  automatically  gave  us  fresh  air  in 
an  editorial  situation  where  we  have  to  get  a  lot  of 
copy  in  a  u.sually  limited  number  of  pages,’’  Mr. 
Sams  i-emarked. 

That’s  another  argument  for  all-down  that  hasn’t 
l)een  advanced  here.  It’s  a  certain  cinch  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  six-column  format  and  the  all-down  style 
makes  heads  easier  to  write.  You  could  get  a  count 
of  about  14  in  a  standard  two-column  36  Century 
l)old  italic.  Hei'e  (the  head  l)eginning  “Two  superin¬ 
tendents”)  you  get  a  count  of  18.  So,  better  heads. 
Faster  heads. 

Almost  everything  here  is  a  neat  rectangle.  Bottom 
left  and  bottom  right  have  the  necessary  strong 
elements,  so  neither  area  fades. 

See  how  the  six-column  foi-mat  obviates  decks? 
Subheads  really  aren’t  necessary,  either.  They  are 
used  here,  and  two  of  them  break  at  the  top  of  a 
column,  with  no  body  type  on  top  of  them.  Some 
papers  duck  this  by  setting  a  couple  of  words  of 
al)out  everj'  third  paragraph  in  bold  face  caps. 

This  is  a  beautifully  airy  page  that  invites  you. 
Mr.  Sams  might  sink  the  cutoffs,  too,  except  where 
he  wants  to  separate  a  piece  of  art  from  an  unrelated 
story.  Eighteen  points  of  white  space  makes  a  dandy 
cutoff.  Blank  slugs  also  would  look  hotter  than  the 
gizmos  used  to  separate  items  in  the  local  By  the 
Way  column. 

\  couple  of  Ben  Day  devices  sneaked  into  this 
new-look  page.  They  somehow  contradict  the  clean 
look  of  the  rest  of  the  page.  Perhaps  they  looked 
better  in  the  old  page.  But  without  that  wavy-rule 
l>ox  ai'ound  the  New  Public  Notices. 

“We  think  we’ve  gotten  l)etter  looking  in  this  past 
year  of  getting  a  year  older,”  Mr.  Sams  wrote. 

They  have  indeed. 

Looking  back  in  Democrat  files,  the  staff  found 
the  paper  was  six-column  in  the  19th  centur>’. 

So,  what’s  new  anywhere? 
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Aswe. 
were  saying 

before  we  were 

interrupted... 

...  no  other  Detroit  advertising  medium  makes  a  daily  impression 
on  the  minds  of  as  many  Detroiters  as  The  News. 

Now  that  the  Detroit  newspaper  strike  is  over, 
we’d  like  to  impress  that  on  your  minds  again. 

1 


Offices  in  NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MIAMI  •  DALLAS  •  TORONTO  •  HONOLULU 


AWARD  for  Excellent  Management  is  presented  to  W.  M.  Hall, 
left,  president  of  Chas.  T.  Main  Inc.  by  Lloyd  K.  Marquis,  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Management.  The  Main  organization, 
in  business  for  75  years,  is  the  first  consulting  engineering  firm  to 
receive  the  award,  established  20  years  ago.  Engineers  from  Chas.  T. 
Main  Inc.  have  designed  many  newspaper  buildings  around  the 
country. 


lllOVC^  ^  daily  editorial  pa^a  column 

Z  ■>  1  •  The  News-Argrus,  as  well  as 

into  editor  S  chair  participate  in  editorial  confer- 

Goldsboro,  \.  C.  ences. 

Henry  Belk,  longtime  editor  of 
the  (tohhhnru  Sews^-Arr/ux,  has 
heen  named  editor  emeritus. 

Eupene  Price  succeeds  him  as 
editor. 

Price,  3i),  will  assume  the 
duties  of  editorial  pagre  editor  in 
addition  to  those  of  managing 
«(litor.  He  became  managing 
editor  in  190.5  after  three  years 
as  city  editor. 

Publisher  Hal  Tanner,  in 
making  the  announcement,  also 
said  James  F.  Roe  Jr.,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  j)aper  since 
19lfi,  had  t)een  named  business 
manager.  r  Winnifred  Stokes  Hill 

Belk,  7(1,  has  continued  his  managing  editor  of  the  Xiagara 
daily  functions  as  editor  of  the  Fallx  (Ont.)  Review — given  re- 
\ews-.Argus  for  the  la.st  few  sponsibility  for  all  editorial 
years,  although  almost  totally  depai  tment.  Clive  Jacklin,  for- 
lilind.  He  writes  a  weekly  col-  merly  telegraph  editor — now 
umn  for  the  (ireenxbnro  Daily  news  editor.  Georgs  Kolesnikov 
Xvwx,  and  will  continue  to  write  — city  editor. 


James  .M.  MArFARLAND,  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman  in  New  Jer- 
.sey  and  New  York,  lately  a  U.S, 
Information  .\gency  Foreigpi 
Service  officer — appointed  spe¬ 
cial  foreign  affairs  assi.stant  to 
the  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handi¬ 
capped. 


Tom  F'redo,  executive  editor 
of  the  Xiagara  Fallx  (Ont.)  Re¬ 
view,  i-esigned  to  be  manager  of 
public  relations  for  P'ord  Motor 
•Co.  of  Canada. 


Charles  R.  Broderick,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the 
Eansing  (Ill.)  Newspapers — to 
the  Xrw  Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune- 
and  Snntlay  Ledger-Tribune  as 
managing  editor. 


Martin  G.  Berck  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  staff  of  NBC  News 
after  a  year’s  leav’e  of  absence 
at  Columbia  University  as  a 
Russell  Sage  Fellow  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  the  Behavioral  Sciences. 


Larry  L.  Smith,  formerly  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Timex,  has  become  retail  man¬ 
ager  for  Humphrey,  Williamson 
&  Gibson,  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City 
advertising  agency. 


PROVIDIINC:C 

.lOlIHNAL- 

BULLli'HN 


B(tB  Stewart,  formerly  with 
the  London  (Ohio)  Madixon 
f‘rexx — to  the  Wirhita  (Kans.) 
Ilearon  sports  staff  for  high 
.school  coverage. 


Richard  Kccner,  19(58  Mc- 
Neese  State  College  graduate — 
to  sports  staff  of  the  Ilalfimore 
Glen  Hansdn — from  the  For (  (.Md.)  Xewx-American.  Kucner 

Dodge  (Iowa)  Mexxenger  &  worked  for  the  Lake  Charlex 
(' hroTiir I e  to  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  (La.)  American  Prexx  while  at- 
Fagle  state  desk.  tending  McNeese. 
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Zimmerman — from  military  af¬ 
fairs  writer  to  day  assistant  city 
editor,  Union.  KiP  Cooper — from 
general  assignment  to  military 
affairs  writer. 


Swensson  takes 
teaching  post 


Princeton,  N.  J. 

Paul  S.  Swensson  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Fun<t  to  accept  a  teaching 
a.ssignment  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Philadelphia. 

Swensson  a  former  newspaper 
reporter  and  editor  in  Minne- 
apoli  and  elsewhere  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Fund  programs 
for  the  past  seven  years.  The 
program  of  aids  to  journalism 
education  financed  by  the  Wall 
Street  Joanial,  will  continue, 
Swensson  said. 

He  plans  to  continue  resi¬ 
dence  here  while  working  at 
Temple.  On  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Communications  and 
Theater  he  will  teach  Begin¬ 
ning  Reporting,  Introduction  to 
IMass  Communications,  ami  Con¬ 
temporary  Affairs  (editorial 
writing). 


Charles  J.  Stewart  Jr.,  a 
former  member  of  the  special 
services  bureau  of  the  United 
Press  in  New  York  City — ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Green  Mountain  Col¬ 
lege  in  Poultney,  Vt. 


Ja.mes  F.  Roe  Jr. — from  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  (iol<h- 
horo  (N.  C.)  Xewn-Arf/nn  to  the 
newspaper’s  business  manager. 


Michael  H.  Griffin,  formerly  *  *  ♦ 

with  Vermont  Publishing  Com-  CLYDE  Di  rham — promoted  to 
pany,  St.  .Alhnm  Messenger  and  assistant  manager  for  local  re- 
Vermont  Sundng  Sews — to  Con-  tail  and  national  advertising  of 
neetieut  Valley  Times-Reporter,  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Town 
Springfield,  Vt.,  as  advertising  Talk. 
manager.  *  ♦  * 

*  *  *  Charles  R.  Jones,  advertising 

Jeannette  Rranin  —  from  manager  of  the  Rutherford 
women’s  editor  and  promotion  County  (N.  C.)  Sews — named 
director,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Inde-  a.ssistant  to  the  publisher.  Black 
pendent,  a  semi-weekly,  to  club  .Mountain  (N.  C.)  S’ews. 


Jim  Lehrer,  political  writer  John  C.  Corrigan,  a  former 
for  the  Dalla.s  (Tex.)  Times  reporter  for  the  Fall  River 
Herald  since  1966,  has  been  (Mass.)  Herald  News  who  has 
named  city  editor  of  the  news-  lieen  studying  under  a  Fulbright 
paper.  He  succeeds  Al  Hestf:r,  Scholarship  in  France,  has  been 
who  has  accepted  a  three-year  appointed  as  press  secretary  to 
fellowship  for  graduate  study  Gov.  John  H.  Chafee  of  Rhode 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Island, 
and  plans  to  enter  the  teaching 
field.  Lewis  Harris — appointed 
executive  assistant  city  editor, 
and  Bill  Hankins,  formerly  of 
the  copy  desk,  assistant  city 
editor. 


James  D.  Deviney  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  retail  store  salesman — now 
advertising  manager,  Ruther¬ 
ford  County  (N.  C.)  S’ews. 


Montgomery  Milford,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  40  years,  the  last  24 
years  at  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Sews — retired.  He 
plans  to  write  for  magazines. 


Walter  Bernard,  art  director 
of  Book  World — appointed  as 
associate  art  director  of  S’ew 
York  magazine. 


Robert  Li.ndsay,  University 
of  Minnesota  asscx-iate  professor 


AUSTRALIA'S 


John  Olifha.nt,  reporter  for 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 
Journal,  has  l)een  named  director 
of  college  information  at  the 
State  University  College  at 
Potsdam. 


Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place— In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  In¬ 
vested  in  Australia. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Ja.mes  J.  Shan.non — from  as¬ 
sociate  editor  for  Dodge  Con¬ 
struction  News  (a  McGraw-Hill 
publication)  to  associate  editor 
of  .l.I/.l  Sews  (.American 
-Medical  Association). 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


T*  kMt  In  toiieli  with  mnrfc«tin«. 
ndvnrtUInt.  nuklitliinf  and  •rnnliln 
art!  in  Avttrnlin  rnnd 


WILLIAM  A.  LOSTOSKI  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  He 
succeeds  John  W.  Booth,  who  has 
retired.  Lostoslii,  40,  had  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  the  last  six 
months.  He  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  old  Cleveland  News  in 
1951  and  came  to  the  Plain  Dealer 
when  the  News  was  sold  in  I960. 


Tfmp/c  3'30I8 
RAKICH,  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lANf 


PithHtktJ  l^rmighHy 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 
Csrnir  Butt  A  ClUtll  Sti.,  Surry  Hillfc 
SySaor.  Australia 


NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Obit  interview 

{Contitmrd  from  pnye  IT) 


said,  “and  when  he  decided  to 
take  one  in  15)28,  he  asked  me  to 
fill  in  for  him.  My  work  as  a 
high  school  correspondent  had 
attracted  his  attention,  and  that 
summer  the  editoj-s  l>ecame  in¬ 
terested.  They  offered  me  a  full¬ 
time  job.  and  I  was  hooked  for 
life.  Later,  I  worked  for  the 
Pont,  an  evening  paper,  and  then 
for  the  Ilrulgejiort  Herald,  a 
weekly  with  prestige.  With  this 
lH>hind  me,  I  went  to  New  York 
and  l)egan  looking  for  a  job  in 
the  city.” 

In  and  out  of  I’K 

New  York  was  a  city  of  lively, 
competitive  newspapers,  hut  no 
city  editor  in  those  days  wanted 
a  reportei-  on  his  local  staff  who 
had  not  had  experience  covering 
the  news  in  a  large  city.  So 
Whitman,  turned  away,  found  a 
job  in  public  relations  and 
worked  at  it  for  four  years.  In 
1910  he  went  to  Buffalo  and  got 
a  job  there  on  a  copy  desk.. 

“They  were  looking  for  copy 
readers,”  he  said.  “They  still 
are.  You  have  the  l>est  chance  of 
getting  a  job  if  you  are  a  copy 
reader.  So  when  they  told  me 
they  had  an  opening  on  the  rim, 
I  said  I  would  take  it.  I  never 
had  read  copy  or  written  a  head. 
But  the  ffuys  there  were  kind. 

They  offered  to  show  me  what  it 
was  all  about,  and  I  l>ecame  an 
instant  copy  reader.” 

Whitman  laughed,  and  shook 
his  head.  In  late  years  he  has 
cut  a  t)eard,  and  he  stroked  it,  a 
small  thing  he  wears,  he  says,  as 
a  sign  of  the  times. 

“They  have  a  way  of  slotting 
you,”  he  said.  “You  get  cast  in 
a  role  and  it’s  hard  to  convince 
them  you  can  do  anything  else.” 

Whitman  returned  to  New 
York,  job-hunting  in  15)1.3,  and 
was  hired  by  the  late  .Allan  Hol- 
comh,  for  many  years  head  of 

the  copy  desk  at  the  Herald 
Tribune.  Whitman  worked  for 
the  Tril)  until  lO.jl,  when  he 
went  to  the  Times  copy  desk. 

lt«)om  lo  cleveiop  slylc 

Not  many  {»eople  wish  to  write 
obit.s.  A  city  editor  has  to  collar 
a  cub  reporter,  just  out  of  jour¬ 
nalism  .school  these  days,  anrl 
cajole  him  into  taking  an  obit. 
But  Whitman  enjoys  the  work, 
as  few  reporters  have,  among 
them  on  the  positive  side  l)eing 
Marion  C.  (Inky)  Blackman, 
who  di<i  as  much  as  a  Trib  re¬ 
write  man  to  lift  the  obit  out  of 
the  dust  bin  a.s  anytnxly  any¬ 
where.  The  obit,  Blackman 
always  .said,  gave  a  reporter 


elbow  room  to  feel  himself 
around  in. 

“It  gives  you  room  to  develop 
a  style.”  Whitman  said. 

The  toughest  obit-writing  job 
Whitman  has  encountered  faced 
him  the  morning  Rol)ert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  shot  in  Los  .Angeles. 

“The  Times,  like  all  the  other 
papers,”  he  said,  “was  caught. 
We  didn't  have  a  line.  Nolwdy 
had  prepared  an  obit  on  ‘Bobby’ 
l)ecause  nolwdy  was  looking  for 
‘Bobby’  to  die.  I  came  in  alwut 
9:30  a.m.,  thinking  alwut  it  all 
the  way  in.  I  l)elieve  1  worked 
until  about  7  p.m.,  hardly  taking 
time  off  to  go  to  the  men’s  room. 
But  when  ‘Bobby’  died  I  had 
finished  an  obit,  and  it  was  a 
fairly  complete  piece,  and  ran 
for  a  full  page  in  the  Times.” 

Whitman  doesn’t  write  all 
the  major  obits  for  the  paper.  If 
he  did,  he  wouldn’t  have  the  time 
for  the  study  and  interviews  he 
likes  to  make.  He  writes  l)etween 
30  and  40  a  year,  taking  about 
a  week  to  complete  them.  Some 
he  “farms  out,”  he  says,  to 
staffers  who  specialize  in  tech¬ 
nical  fields,  though  Whitman 
will  not  dodge  one  because  of  its 
“special”  nature.  He  had  just 
written  an  obit  on  the  French 
film  director  Rene  Calair,  and 
had  put  up  a  longer  one  on 
.Antonio  de  Oliveira  Salazar, 
Premier  of  Portugal  since  1932 
and  one  of  the  most  colorful 
figures  in  modern  politics. 

He  was  looking  to  l)egin  one 

on  Graham  Green,  the  British 

novelist,  which  might  entail  a 

trip  to  England  for  a  personal 

interview. 

“I  enjoy  this  work,”  he  said, 
“and  want  to  l>eliev’e  I  keep 
getting  l)etter  at  it.” 

\Miere  i>  Mt-aiui-Mif 

.Always  there  is  the  thought 

that  somelwdy  of  importance 
may  have  l>een  overlooked.  Whit¬ 
man  finds  himself  thinking  al)out 
people,  once  famous,  who  have 
not  l)een  heard  from  in  years. 
What  happened  to  so-and-so  can 
s'.art  a  search  of  the  clips  to  dis¬ 
cover  if  he  is  still  among  the 
living.  One  such  search  was 
recently  rewarding. 

“The  name  Bruce  Bliven  came 
up,”  Whitman  said.  “What  be¬ 
came  of  him?  He  was  a  famed, 
controversial  editor,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Xntioti  and  a 
literary  figure  of  the  World  War 
I-192()s  period.  There  was  no 
record  of  his  death,  and  I 
checked  around  and  located  him 
living  on  the  campus  of  Stanford 
University  in  California.  I  put 
through  a  telephone  call.  ‘I  know 
what  you  want,’  he  said.  ‘I  know 
who  you  are.  I  read  your  stuff.’ 

“He  wanted  to  know  how  I 
wanted  to  conduct  the  interview 
— come  out  to  see  him?  Or  did 
I  think  it  would  l>e  lietter  to 


send  him  some  questions  and 
have  him  write  back  the  an¬ 
swers?  He  seemed  to  favor  this 
method.  He  said  he  didn’t  get  out 
much.  So  1  wrote  down  some 
questions  and  he  answered  them, 
with  added  notes,  and  it  all  made 
a  very  interesting  obit.” 

Most  people  he  deals  with. 
Whitman  said,  were  like  Bliven 
— intelligent  people. 

“They  know  who  I  am,  and 
there  may  Ik*  a  little  stiffness  at 
first.  .After  all,  I  am  sort  of  an 
undertaker,  measuring  people 
for  size.  But  they  thaw  out,  and 
it  all  goes  off  rather  pleasantly.” 

One  thing  Whitman  has 
guarded  against — he  refuses  to 
accept  any  volunteer  obits. 

“This  is  strictly  a  business 
where  we  call  you,  don’t  call  us,” 
he  said.  “The  Times  will  place 
its  own  value  on  an  obit,  and  I 
refuse  to  talk  with  anyone  who 
calls  up  to  suggest  that  so-an-so, 
still  living,  would  make  an  inter- 
e.sting  obit,  and  I  can  have  an 
interview.  If  so-an-so  is  trying  to 
peddle  his  own  obit,  through  a 
friend  or  a  public  relations  man, 
he  should  send  out  a  sketch  to 
the  library.  But  don’t  bother  me. 

I  simply  refuse  to  speak  with 
anybody  trying  to  guarantee 
immortality  tiefore  he  dies.” 

• 

Oil  Daily  under 
new  ownership 

The  Oil  Daily,  national  daily 

petroleum  industry  newspapei-, 

has  been  acquired  by  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Metal  Market  Co.  of  New 
York,  publishers  of  Amerirntt 
Meta!  Sinrket,  daily  newspaper 
of  the  metal  industries. 

Keith  J.  Fanshier  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Oil  Daily.  .Archer  W.  P. 

Trench  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  .American  Metal  Mar¬ 
ket. 

Principal  officers  of  Oil  Daily 
Inc.,  of  Chicago,  a  wholly  owned 
.subsidiary  of  the  .American 
.Metal  .Market  Co.,  are  .Archer 
W.  P.  Trench,  chairman;  Keith 
J.  Fanshier,  president;  Richard 
.A.  Lawrence,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer;  J.  Patrick  Trench, 
vicepresident;  John  Romanchak, 
vicepresident,  and  John  M. 
Leonard  Jr.,  secretary. 

.American  .Metal  Market  was 
e.stablished  in  188'2  as  a  weekly 
newspapei-  and  has  lieen  pub¬ 
lished  daily  by  the  Trench  fam¬ 
ily  since  1899.  The  Oil  Daily 
was  started  in  19.ol  by  Keith  J. 
Fanshier  and  Milburn  Petty. 

.American  Metal  Market  Co., 
recently  moved  its  production, 
editorial  and  business  facilities 
into  a  new  offset  newspaper 
plant  in  Somerset,  New  Jers(‘y. 
Headciuarters  remain  at  520 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


Harper  College  starts 
journalism  program 

Palatink,  Ill. 

Harper  College  will  intro¬ 
duce  a  journalism  program  in 
the  Fall. 

The  four-semester  sequence 
in  the  junior  college  is  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  work 
on  newspapers,  in  radio  and 
tv,  public  relations,  advertising, 
trade,  business  and  company 
publications. 

The  program  leads  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  associate  in  applied 
science. 

Eight  journalism  courses  are 
offered:  fundamentals  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  news  reporting  and 
writing,  feature  writing,  media 
adjuncts,  mass  communication, 
copy  reading  and  editing,  radio 
and  tv  news,  and  extenship 
study. 

Among  the  advisory  group 
that  helped  shape  the  program 
is  Richard  W.  Hainey,  executive 
editor,  Chicago'^  American; 
Chester  K.  Hayes,  executive  di¬ 
rector,  Suburban  Press  Founda¬ 
tion;  Robert  Paddock,  publish¬ 
er,  Paddock  Publications,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Ill.;  Shepard 
Robinson,  publisher,  Barrington 
Press  Inc.,  Barrington,  Ill.; 
John  Stanton,  publisher,  Ar- 
Hngton  Day  publications,  and 
Lloyd  Wen<lt,  associate  publish¬ 
er,  Cliicayo’it  American. 

• 

Hearsl  paper  gives 

Guild  $28  package 

San-  Antonio,  Texa.s 

Increases  in  minimums  rang¬ 
ing  up  to  $26.35  have  lieen 
negotiated  in  a  three-year  con¬ 
tract  lietween  the  San  Antonio 
Guild  and  the  San  Antonio 

Lifflit,  a  Heai’st  newspaper. 
The  settlement  provides  another 
$1.88  for  pensions. 

The  settlement,  raising  the 
reporter  top  $24.45,  to  $170.01, 
in  the  third  year,  followed  a 
strike  vote  taken  last  April. 

The  settlement  also  includes 
$1.88  a  week  per  employe  for 
pensions,  increasing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  contribution  to  $6.88  in 
September  1970. 

The  minimum  for  Sunday 
editor  is  raised  $‘26.35,  to  $187.- 
34;  the  top  for  junior  clerks 
$11.62,  to  $5)4.45),  that  for  tele¬ 
phone  oiierators,  $13.(52,  to 
$99.84,  that  for  circulation 
drivers  $13.62,  to  $99.34,  and 
that  for  porters  $11.62,  to 
$80.5)5. 

An  upgrading  will  raise  the 
top  for  multilith  operators  an 
extra  $9.67,  to  $92.62. 

A  contract  negotiated  earlier 
in  the  year  for  circulation  dis¬ 
trict  managers  sets  a  top  mini¬ 
mum  of  $130  this  year,  $135  in 
1969  and  $137  in  *1970. 
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ANNOUNCING 

^(um  A.  HmeMt  Coutedi 

I  FOR  1968 


Writers; 


Cash  awards  ($300,  $200,  $100)  will  be  presented  by 
the  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  outstanding  interpretive  reporting  of  sport 
fishing.  Any  writer  for  any  newspaper,  magazine,  press 
association,  or  feature  service  in  the  U.S.  is  eligible. 
Entries  can  include  feature  articles,  columns,  news 
stories  published  in  newspaper  and/or  magazines  in 
1968. 

In  contrast  to  past  Henshall  Contest  requirements, 
there  is  no  specified  topic  or  theme  in  this  year’s  com¬ 
petition.  Minimum  of  six  examples  of  interpretive  re¬ 
porting  must  be  submitted  in  a  scrapbook  accompanied 

by  a  photograph  and  brief  biography  of  the  author. 

Entries  must  be  received  in  AFTMA  headquarters  by 
Friday,  January  31,  1969.  Winning  entries  will  remain 
in  possession  of  AFTMA. 


Photographers; 

Cash  awards  ($75,  $50,  $25)  will  be  presented  by  the 

American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers  Association 
for  outstanding  photographs  (black-and-white  or  color) 
of  sport  fishing  activity  published  in  a  newspaper  and/ 
or  magazine  In  1968.  Entries  must  be  received  in 
AFTMA  headquarters  by  Friday,  January  31,  1969. 


AMERICAN  FISHING  TACKLE  MANUFACTURER^  ASSOCIATION  •  20  N.  WACKER  •  CHICAGO  60606 


Bolton  and  group 


see  Russia 

Newsmen  have  l>een  visiting 
the  Soviet  Union  this  summer, 
and  as  the  fly-over  season  ad¬ 
vances  more  and  more  of  them 
have  i)een  returning  to  report 
on  what  they  saw,  vertically  and 
horizontally,  after  flights  to  such 
metropolitan  centers  as  Moscow 
and  Leningrad.  But  only  Nathan 
Bolton  and  his  group  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  see  Russia  by  bus. 

Just  back  from  a  bus  trip 
that  started  at  Turin,  Italy,  and 
ended  at  the  Moscow  Airport, 
Bolton,  his  feet  firmly  on  the 
ground  at  New  York’s  Kennedy 
International  .\irport,  was  ready 
to  report  on  his  travels. 

“Every  American  should  try 
it,”  he  said,  “especially  those 
who  have  l»een  burning  their 
draft  cards.  They  should  l)e 
compelled  to  go.  But  leave  me 
out.  One  trip  is  enough.” 

Publisher  of  the  Ilantrop 
(La.)  Entf'i'iiriKC.  Bolton  led  a 
group  of  43  people,  including  his 
wife,  the  publishers  and  editors 
of  eight  other  newspapers,  and 
three  Roman  Catholic  priests,  on 
a  tour  that  l>egan  July  1."). 
Boarding  an  Italian  bus  at  Tur¬ 
in,  they  meandered  across  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Rumania  to  the 
Russian  Border,  then  down  to 
Odessa  and  hack  northwared,  a 
full  day  to  Kiev  in  the  Ukraine. 
From  there  they  were  airlifterl 
to  Leningrad  and  Moscow  for 
further  bus  trips  in  tho.ee  areas. 

I'eH  con\eni<*iice<> 

Roads  and  city  streets  in 
hinterland  Russia  are  not  up  to 
I)ar,  Bolton  said.  This,  he  added 
thoughtfully,  included  hotel 
breakfasts. 

“.As  a  tourist  attraction,” 
Bolton  said,  “Ru.ssia  has  a  long 
way  to  go.  We  have  the  word 
‘ntumina,'  meaning  tomorrow 
mayl>e.  But  the  Ru.ssians  go  us 
one  l)etter  with  ‘npeV,  which 
could  mean  forever.” 

When  the  party  left  the 
United  States,  he  said,  10  mem- 
Iters  were  without  vi.sas.  Re- 
que.sts  had  lK*<'n  submitted,  after 
corn'spondence  liack  and  forth 
with  U.S.  State  I)epartment  and 
Russian  officials,  for  travel  per¬ 
mits  for  43  per.sons.  When  only 
33  Soviet  visas  were  approved, 
Bolton  did  what  he  could,  he 
said,  but  got  only  a  vague  prom- 
i.se  from  Soviet  officials  that 
something  might  l)e  accf)mp- 
lished  along  the  way. 

“We  left  Turin,  a  beautiful 
city,”  Bolton  .said,  “not  knowing 
how  far  we  would  get.” 

.As  liackground,  Bolton  had 


by  bus 

experience  with  bus  tours,  but 
this  was  his  first  encounter  with 
the  Russian  “nyet.”  During  the 
j)ast  five  years,  he  said,  he  had 
organized  and  directed  bus  tours 
for  news{)aper  people  to  such 
picturesque,  out-of-the-way 
places  as  the  fringes  of  the 
Sahara  Desert  back  of  Marra- 
ketch,  the  ruins  of  the  empire 
of  the  Persians  and  Medes  along 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
Rivers,  and  the  great  .Australian 
desert — all  by  bus. 

“,A  bus  tour,”  said  Bolton, 
“can  l)e  educational  and  enjoy¬ 
able.  You  see  the  country.  Get 
away  from  the  air  terminals 
anti  show-place  hotels,  and  you 
see  how  the  people  live.” 

10  wilhoul  viMis 

Some  one  had  gotten  the  idea 
last  winter  that  it  would  Iw  a 
fine  thing  to  see  Russia  by  bus, 
and  Bolton  had  taken  it  from 
there.  He  spent  weeks  writing 
and  contacting  officials,  he  said, 
and  finally  a  date  was  fixed.  The 
.Alitalia  .Airlines  came  in,  offer¬ 
ing  a  cut-rate  fare  to  Europe 
and  back,  and  whatever  other 
helj)  they  could  give.  They 
booked  the  bus  in  Turin.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  fine  shape,  except 
that  10  people  out  of  4.3  names 
.submitted  had  failed  to  get 
vi.sas,  and  nobody  could  explain 
why. 

“Nyet,”  Bolton  said,  “was  all 
the  an.swer  we  could  get.  That 
and  the  advice  that  we  should 
try  further  at  Russian  consul¬ 
ates  along  the  way.” 

.As  the  bus  crossed  Northern 
Italy  and  entered  Yugo.slavia, 
Bolton  kept  knocking  at  doors 
but  got  nothing  definite  about 
the  mi.ssing  10  vi.sas  until  the 
group  reached  Bucharest. 

“Here  were  smiles,  sweetness 
and  light,”  Bolton  .said.  “I  was 
never  more  surprised.  They 
stamped  the  10  visas  without  a 
moment’s  delav,  and  we  were 
off.” 

.All  was  as  gay  and  light  as 
the  July  sun,  as  the  bus  ap- 
()roached  the  Russian  Border 
near  Kishnev.  Here  the  tour 
came  to  a  halt. 

“The  bus  sat  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  in  the  blazing  sun,” 
Bolton  said,  “while  the  Russian 
Border  guard  twk  four  hours  to 
go  through  our  luggage.  They 
were  in  no  hurry  alnmt  it.  Then 
they  found  .some  papers  of  mine 
on  the  bus,  correspondence  I  had 
hat!  with  the  State  Department 
people  and  Russian  officials,  and 


you  would  have  thought  they 
had  discovered  a  bomb.  There 
was  all  sorts  of  talk  and  excite¬ 
ment  and  darting  back  and 
forth.  They  began  questioning 
me,  with  people  going  off  and 
coming  back — to  put  in  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  I  suppose.  It  took 
another  two  hours  to  clear  up 
this  affair.” 

By  the  time  the  bus  got  roll¬ 
ing  again,  it  was  near  midnight, 
and  the  dinner  at  the  municipal 
hotel  at  Kishnev  was  overly 
done. 

“But  they  were  still  on  duty, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  wait¬ 
ing  on  us,”  Bolton  said,  “and  we 
all  sat  down  to  a  well-deserved 
dinner.  You  were  too  hungry  to 
pay  much  attention  to  what  you 
ate.” 

\o  sp«‘e<lHay» 

Down  to  Odessa  and  back  up 
to  Kiev,  the  road,  Bolton  said, 
was  a  black-topped,  two-lane 
highway. 

“They  didn’t  need  anything 
broader — no  speedways,”  Bolton 
said.  “We  seldom  saw  another 
vehicle.  We  had  the  whole  road 
to  ourselves.” 

What  exactly  did  one  see,  tour¬ 
ing  the  Ukraine  countryside  by 
bus? 

“Wheat  fields,”  Bolton  said, 
“and  the  birds  flying  over.  Of 
course,  there  were  people  out  in 
some  of  the  fields.  But  you 
didn’t  see  any  houses.  I  suppose 
at  some  time  people  had  lived  out 
on  the  farms,  but  the  houses 
were  all  gone.  These  were  col¬ 
lective  farms,  and  they  all  lived 
in  villages?.  Groups  of  buildings 
like  a  housing  project.  They 
were  off  the  road.  You  didn’t  see 
many.  Some  of  the  fields  were 
vast,  and  the  country  looked  a 
lot  like  Kansas,  where  I  come 
from.  It  was  good,  rich  black 
earth,  like  we  have  around 
Dallas  and  up  through  the  Mid¬ 
west.  There  were  no  barlsed 
wire  fences  along  the  road — 
nothing.  No  billboards — nothing. 
Just  the.se  fields. 

“There  was  some  com — .Amer¬ 
ican  corn,  our  kind.  But  it  didn’t 
look  like  the  corn  we  have  in 
Kansas.  It  looked  stubby, 
stunted.  It  was  interesting:  I 
couldn’t  figure  it  out.  It  was  the 
climate,  the  soil  or  something, 
or  mayln?  it  was  they  just  didn’t 
know  how  to  grow  corn.” 

Meals  lN‘liiiid  seliedule 

The  bus,  Bolton  .said,  ran  gen¬ 
erally  liehind  schedule,  and  when 
they  reached  an  overnight  <lesti- 
nation,  their  dinner  would  be 
waiting,  well  cooked.  But  it  was 
breakfast  that  gave  most  of  the 
trouble. 

“Foo<l  prepared  as  you  want 
it  has  never  l)een  thought  of  in 
Russia,”  Bolton  said.  “Every¬ 


thing  in  Russia  is  done  in  a 
group.  So  they  cook  for  a  group. 
If  it’s  scrambled  eggs,  and  you 
don’t  get  down  in  time,  it  is 
still  scrambled  eggs  but  soggy 
and  cold.  They  don’t  cook  again 
for  anybody  coming  down  late. 
It’s  boarding  house  style,  like  it 
was  in  this  country  fifty  years 
ago.” 

In  Leningrad  and  Moscow,  the 
theaters,  museums  and  subways 
were  up  to  date,  but  that  was 
about  all  Bolton  said  he  and  his 
group  found  to  admire. 

“The  hotels,  even  in  Moscow 
and  Leningrad,  are  not  what 
you  would  call  first  class,”  Bolt¬ 
on  said.  “The  plumbing — it’s  all 
sticking  out,  uncovered.  The 
hotels  from  the  inside  out  look 
unfinished,  jerry-built.  Hot 
water  sometimes  runs.” 

.An  experience  that  impressed 
him  greatly,  Bolton  said,  was  a 
visit  to  the  Bajjtist  Church  of 
Moscow. 

“1  understand  it  is  the  only 
Protestant  church  there,”  he 
said.  “We  found  it  overflowing 
— people  standing  in  the  aisles 
and  along  the  walls.  .As  special 
guests,  seats  were  reseiwed  for 
us,  and  we  could  see  the  faces 
of  the  people  who  ringed  us, 
around  the  walls.  They  were 
crying,  many  of  them.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  began  to 
feel  how  deeply  implanted  is  the 
sense  of  religion  in  people — like 
it  was  here  once,  in  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe. 
People  in  trouble  and  helpless. 
It  was  all  correct:  silence,  in¬ 
tense  devotion.  I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  like  it  and  it  moved  me 
deeply,  I  can’t  forget  it.” 

I’erinils  f(»r  shrine 

He  said  his  group  was  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  special  permits, 
involving  interviews  with  gov-- 
ernment  officials  that  required 
hours  and  even  days,  to  visit 
religious  shrines.  It  took  almost 
three  days,  he  said,  for  the 
Catholic  priest  to  obtain  such  a 
permit  to  visit  a  shrine  they 
wished  to  see. 

The  priests  were  Monsignor 
John  Di.sch,  of  Franklin,  La.; 
the  Rev'.  Elmo  Romagosa,  editor 
of  a  church  paper  in  New  (Or¬ 
leans,  and  the  Rev.  .Alexander 
Sigur,  a  church  editor  from 
Lafayette,  La. 

His  last  Ismt  with  red  tape, 
nyet  and  the  Soviet  government 
came,  Bolton  said,  as  he  and  his 
group  were  {)reparing  to  leave 
Moscow  alM)ard  what  they 
thought  would  Im*  an  S.AS 
(Scandinavian  .Airlines  Sys¬ 
tems)  jet  for  London,  for  trans¬ 
fer  to  .Alitalia. 

“Instead,  at  the  Moscow  .Air¬ 
port,  we  found  they  had  booked 
us  on  an  Aeroflot  flight  that 
(Continued  on  next  pnfje) 
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(CuHtinued  from  puye  ^4) 

would  set  us  down  in  Brussels. 
It  would  be  up  to  us,  at  our  own 
expense,  to  get  to  London.  We 
protested,  everybody  getting  in 
it;  we  had  a  merry  go-round, 
l)Ut  got  nowhere.  We  were  up 
against  the  Russian  nyet  again, 
and  the  only  way  around  it  was 
to  see  somebody. 

“We  went  back  to  the  SAS 
office  in  -Moscow.  They  said, 
‘Why  did  you  surrender  your 
tickets?’  It  sounded  hopeless. 
The  way  they  lool*>d,  they  had 
been  through  this  l)efore.  They 
didn’t  want  to  tackle' it,  but  we 
insisted  and  they  got  people  on 
the  telephones,  'it  seems  that 
S.\S  has  some  sort  of  operating 
hookup  with  .\erortot,  and  when 
you  turn  in  there,  at  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Airport,  the  Russians  put 
you  on  one  of  their  ])lanes,  no 
matter  where  you  are  going. 

“We  haggled  and  argued,  and 
linally  they  gave  us  our  tickets 
and  we  got  aboard  an  S-\S 
plane  that  did  get  us  safely  to 
London,  with  a  stop  at  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Believe  me,  1  was  plenty 
tired  but  relieve<l.” 

Among  those  making  the  trip, 
besides  Bolton  and  his  wife, 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Erland- 
son,  publishers  of  the  l.nke  Mills 
(Wis. )  Leader;  Joe  T.  Cook, 
l)ublisher  of  the  Winston  County 
Journal,  Louisville,  Miss.;  Jules 
R.  Ashlock,  publisher  of  the 
Ville  Platte  (La.)  Gazette,  and 
Jack  Perry,  as.sociate  publisher 
of  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star. 

.\lso  Mrs.  Blanche  Swain,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Marksville  (La.) 
.\eu's,  and  -Mrs.  Irene  Reid,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  (La.)  World  and  \ews  Star. 
• 

Boutiiiff  journalism 
prize  is  broadened 

Competition  for  the  1968 
Thomas  Fleming  Day  boating 
journalism  award  has  been 
broadened  to  give  all  writers  on 
newspaper  recreational  boating 
.subjects  an  equal  chance  at  the 
$1,000  prize. 

Dr.  David  Manning  White, 
chairman.  Journalism  Division, 
School  of  Public  Communication, 
Boston  University,  said  nomina¬ 
tion  forms  are  now  available  for 
this  year’s  competition,  which 
closes  Novemln^r  1. 

“The  lH)ard  of  judges  has 
ruled  that  this  year’s  winner 
will  l>e  determined  on  the  basis 
of  ‘a  high  level  of  excellence  in 
newspaper  writing’  on  recrea¬ 
tional  boating  and  allied  outdoor 
and  wat<‘r  sports,”  Dr.  White 
said.  “This  will  enable  staff  re- 
|)orters  and  editorial  and  feature 
writers  to  submit  their  coverage 
of  major  Iniating  events  and  de¬ 
velopments  along  with  exhibits 
sent  in  by  the  newspaper’s  l)oat- 
ing  and  outdoor  editors. 


Weekly  to  daily 
‘for  golden  era’ 

Brookhaven,  Miss. 

Changeover  of  the  Brookluiven 
Leader-Advertiser  from  a  semi¬ 
weekly  to  a  daily  newspaper 
sometime  in  October  has  been 
announced  by  Publisher  Charles 
R.  Jacobs. 

Writing  in  his  weekly  P-1 
column.  Publisher  Jacobs  said: 

“We  are  proud  to  announce 
the  changeover  of  the  Leader- 
-Advertiser  to  daily  status  some--* 
time  in  Octol)er.  We  believe  that 
Brookhaven  is  ready  to  join  the 
ranks  of  small  cities  with  daily 
newspaper  coverage  and  this  in 
itself  will  serve  to  help  the  finest 
little  city  in  the  nation  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  progress. 

“Of  course,  it  should  be  re-  ; 
meml)ered  that  the  St.  Regis  ‘ 
Paper  (^o.,  although  not  in  Lin¬ 
coln  County  is  going  to  con-  ‘ 
tribute,  immeasurably  to  the 
areas  |;rowth  when  it  gets  into 
full  operation  this  fall. 

“Truly,  we  believe  that  the 
Brookhaven  area  is  entering  the  | 
threshold  of  a  golden  era.” 

•  I 

! 

PNP-4  will  consider 
free  paper  members 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  j 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  lieen  ! 
asked  to  open  its  memliership  to  j 
publishers  of  newspapers  with  ! 
controlled  cirxulation.  Only  those 
with  paid  circulation  newspapers 
are  now  eligible. 

Several  PN  P-\  memlier  papers 
have  changed  to  free  distribution 
and  some  of  these  have  requested 
a  change  in  the  bylaws  to  allow 
them  to  continue  membership  in 
the  association.  Further  study  of 
the  matter  has  been  put  on  the 
agenda  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  PNP.A  board  of  directors  in 
October,  General  ^lanager  G. 
Richard  Dew  said. 

• 

Trailiiportatioii  news 
staff  is  organized 

The  Xew  York  Times  is  set¬ 
ting  up  a  staff  in  its  transporta¬ 
tion  department  to  “go  after 
news  and  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  aerospace,  automobiles, 
transit,  traffic,  tunnels,  bridges, 
commuter  railroads,  etc.” 

Richard  Witkin,  who  was  i 
aerospace  editor  prior  to  196.5 
when  he  transferred  to  the  local 
staff  as  chief  political  reporter, 
is  going  back  to  transportation.  ; 
George  Horne,  who  has  l)een 
transportation  editor  since  1953,  I 
has  the  new  title  of  maritime  | 
editor.  He  has  iK'en  covering 
ship  news  for  most  of  his  41 
years  in  newspa]»er  work. 
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Bunn  tying  machines 
can  save  a  bundle. 


They're  ten  times  faster  than  hand  tying. 
Super-tough  Bunn  Nylon  Tying  Twine 
also  gives  you  a  secure,  non-mangled 
bundle.  Opening  is  easy,  without  damage 
to  the  bundle  or  the  opener. 


Learn  how.  Write  for 
bulletin  300. 


B.  H.  BUNN  CO. 

7605  Vincennes  Ave.  Dept,  EP 
Chicago,  III,  60620 


MAKERS  OF  THE  ORIGINAL 
PACKAGE  TYING  MACHINE 
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SYNDICATE  FE ATI  RES 


‘College  Poll’  brings 
out  students’  views 


Ry  l)«m  Maley 

“The  first  definitive  nation¬ 
wide  poll  of  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  students  on  a  continuous, 
in-depth  basis”  was  announced 
this  week  by  Columbia  b'ea- 
tures. 

The  results  of  the  poll  will  be 
released  on  a  weekly  schedule 
to  newspapers  and  will  be  com¬ 
piled  from  personal  interviews 
of  1,000  students  on  more  than  40 
college  and  university  campuses 
around  the  country.  Each  week’s 
release  will  run  from  750  to  850 
words  and  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  statistical  breakdown  of  re¬ 
sults  in  addition  to  a  side-bar 
ston,’. 

“If  setting  up  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  a  ser\ice  that  would 
authentically  reflect  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  aspirations  of  college 
students  on  political,  social  and 
economic  issues  were  simple,  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  done 
some  time  ago,”  explained  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomas,  president  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Columbia  Fea¬ 
tures.  “We  have  been  working 
on  this  project  for  over  a  year, 
all  the  while  aware  that  it  had 
to  be  a  genuine  reflection  of 
what  students  are  really  think¬ 
ing  about  such  things  as  corpor¬ 
ate  careers,  Vietnam,  marriage 
and  sex,  and  spiritual  values.” 

An  undertaking  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude  required  a  professional 
polling  organization  and  a  large 
investment  in  manpower  and 
money,  he  said. 

Thomas  said  the  feature, 
“College  Poll,”  will  be  produced 
by  the  Greenwich  College  Re¬ 
search  Center  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  a  polling  concern  whose 
standards  conform  to  those  set 
by  the  American  Association  for 
Public  Opinion  Research  and  the 
National  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lished  Polls.  The  two  groups 
were  forme<l  earlier  this  year  to 
correct  abu.ses  that  might  arise 
from  undesii-able  polling  prac¬ 
tices. 

“What  is  important  to  Colum¬ 
bia  F'eatures  an<l  to  every 
newspaper  editor  subscribing  to 
‘College  Poll’  is  that  the  entire 
polling  program  is  open  to  ex¬ 
amination  and  verification,”  .said 
Thomas.  “Also,  every  single  in¬ 
terview  is  conducted  in  persoyi, 
the  students’  answers  are  com¬ 
piled  by  an  IBM  computer  and 
validated  by  traine<l  per.sonnel, 
and  the  lesults  are  concentrated 


into  a  highly  significant  and 
timely  news  story,”  he  .said. 

Each  inteniew  for  “College 
Poll”  takes  up  to  30  minutes  to 
complete.  The  typical  question¬ 
naire  includes  validation  ques¬ 
tions,  “filter”  questions,  “clo.sed- 
end”  questions  that  require  only 
a  “yes”  or  “no”  answer,  and 
‘open-end’  questions  that  allow 
for  qualifications  or  elaboration 
upon  a  response. 

Thomas  emphasized  that 
“College  Poll”  is  independent, 
professionally  conducted  and 
undei-  no  super\  ision  nor  control 
of  any  college  administration 
and  with  no  connection  with 
any  publications. 

• 

Dan  D.  Tipps 
helps  fumhlers 

For  the  bumbling,  unhandy 
handyman  life  is  just  one  big 
bent  nail.  Try  as  he  will,  he 
just  can’t  seem  to  make  that 
homemade  bookcase  look  like 
anything  but  a  jerrybuilt  pack¬ 
ing  crate. 

To  the  rescue  and  offering 
temporary  relief  comes  cartoon¬ 
ist  Carl  Stamwitz,  former  as¬ 
sistant  to  Dave  Breger,  creator 
of  the  King  Features  panel  “Mr. 
Breger.”  His  cartoon  feature 
“Dan  D.  Tipps,”  dandy  tipn — 
are  the  partial  answer  to  “Fum¬ 
bling  Freddie’s”  tearful  incanta¬ 
tions. 

Stamwitz’s  panels  give  no 
blueprints,  but  rather  answers 
to  such  vexing  problems  of  how 
to: 

•  Float  in  the  ocean  on  your 
back  without  your  feet  sinking. 

•  Saw  a  board  in  two  at  a 
perfect  right  angle  without  us¬ 
ing  a  miter  box. 

•  Remove  ink  stains  from 
rugs. 

•  Unstick  stuck  together 
drinking  glasses  without  break¬ 
ing  them. 

•  Pop-out  mashed  ping-pong 
halls,  and, 

•  Paint  stairs  .so  they  can  be 
used  while  wet. 

‘J)ea  I).  Tipps’  will  l)e  a 
weekly  feature,”  says  Stam¬ 
witz,  “and  I  intend  to  begin 
syndication  October  1.” 

“It  won’t  show  how  to  build 
anything,”  .saiil  the  cartoonist 


in  explaining  the  feature,  “or 
make  anything,  or  how  to  re¬ 
pair  anything.  But  just  ideas 
to  make  life  a  bit  easier,  I  hope, 
by  solving  little  vexing  prob¬ 
lems  that  occur  in  daily  life.” 

Interested  editors  may  con¬ 
tact  Stamwitz  by  writing  to: 
Dan  D.  Tipps  Syndicate,  1609  W. 
Secon<l  St.,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 
98520. 

• 

Limerick  game 
at  Bell -McClure 

Lim-R-Riddle,  a  .scrambled 
word-rhyme  game,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Bell  McClure 
Syndicate.  It  was  formerly  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Publishers-Hall. 

According  to  the  game’s  au¬ 
thors,  Richard  Harrison  and  Al¬ 
bert  A.  Adler,  Lim-R-Riddle  will 
soon  appear  in  book  form,  pub- 
lishe<l  by  Essandess  Special  Edi¬ 
tions,  a  tlivision  of  Simon  and 
Shuster. 

“The  feature  has  a  special 
fascination  for  travelers  and  va¬ 
cationers,”  says  Adler,  who  is 
assistant  promotion  manager  for 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Xewx- 
A  merivan,  “and  we’ve  had  a  few 
prisoners  write  us  too.” 

“We’ve  written  more  clean 
limericks  than  anyone  else  in 
history,”  says  co-author  Harri¬ 
son,  who  is  a  full-time  a<lvertis- 
ing  man  in  Baltimore. 

“We  ask  our  readers  to  send 
in  limericks,”  says  Adler,  “and 
if  we  use  them  we  give  them  a 
credit  line.” 

• 

Arnold  writes  about 
eflfects  of  violence 

“Violence  And  Our  Chihlren” 
is  the  title  of  a  series  by  Arnold 
Arnold,  author  of  National 
Newspaper  Syndicate’s  “Pai’- 
ents  And  Children”  column. 

In  12  articles,  700  words  each, 
Arnold  will  deal  with  such  top¬ 
ics  as  violence  on  television,  in 
movies,  toys  which  connote  vio¬ 
lence,  and  the  effects  of  war  on 
chihlren. 

“Arnold  shows  the  extent  to 
which  our  children  are  seriously 
and  adversely  affected  by  bru¬ 
tality  in  the  information  and, 
especially,  the  entertainment 
media,”  reports  Robert  C.  Dills, 
president  of  NNS.  “The  value 
of  the  series  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  throw  up  his  hands 
in  despair  or  propose  strict  cen- 
.sorship  of  tv  and  movies,  but 
instead  suggests  specific  means 
l)arents  can  use  to  counter  the 
effects  of  violence  on  their 
children.” 

Intei-ested  editors  may  con¬ 
tact  National  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate  at:  29  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Ill.  60606. 


Chemist  distills 
philosophy  in 
weekly  columns 

F'orty-three  years  ago, 
Charles  Rehns  (who  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  United  States 
from  Bavaria  two  years  be¬ 
fore)  shovelled  his  way  from 
Philadelphia  to  Genoa  as  a 
stoker  on  an  Italian  freighter. 

Twenty  years  later — during 
the  Second  World  War — he 
went  down  to  the  seas  again. 
Only  this  time  he  kept  out  of 
the  engine  loom,  seiving  his 
Army  hitch  as  a  seagoing  medi¬ 
cal  lab  technician  aboard  the 
Army  Hospital  Ship  “.\lgon- 
quin.” 

After  25  Atlantic  crossings 
he  was  liischarged  from  the 
seiwice  and  quit  the  sea  (tem¬ 
porarily — he  still  bums  around 
on  tramp  steamers  during  his 
vacations).  Returning  to  civil¬ 
ian  life  he  became:  a  chemist, 
a  magazine  writer,  a  leporter, 
a  poet,  a  columnist  and  a 
“philosopher  of  everyday  life.” 

Rehns  runs  his  syndicate 
(Charles  Rehns  Publications, 
457  West  57th  Street,  New 
York  19)  in  his  spare  time. 
During  the  day  he  toils  as  a 
chemist,  earning  dollars  mak¬ 
ing  scents  for  a  cosmetics  com¬ 
pany.  The  four  weekly  features 
he  turns  out  are:  “Isn’t  It  The 
Truth?” — which  has  been  run¬ 
ning  for  the  last  eight  years 
in  weekly  papers  on  Long  Is¬ 
land — “Distillates  of  Random 
Thoughts,”  “Tasty  Tales,”  and 
“Wisdom  in  the  Street.” 

Rehns,  whose  columns  deal 
with  personal  problems,  Iwcame 
interested  in  writing  in  the 
early  40’s  while  caring  for  the 
wounded  soldiers  who  were  in 
his  care  aboard  the  hospital 
ship.  “Because  of  my  experi¬ 
ences  with  human  .suffering 
during  the  war,”  he  said,  “I 
found  by  writing  inspirational 
pieces  I  could  bolster  people’s 
courage.” 

The  purpose  of  his  columns 
is  to  “stress  the  nece.ssity  of 
faith,  to  show  that  every  prob¬ 
lem  has  a  solution,  that  con¬ 
structive  thinking  has  great 
value  and  that  healthy  attitudes 
towaid  life  are  the  greatest 
asset  we  possess.” 

Besides  writing  his  300  to 
500  word  weekly  columns  Rehns 
has  written  “Self  Sei-vice  F'or 
Better  Living,”  a  hardcover 
“message  book”  which  he  is 
planning  to  expand  into  a 
paper-back  edition.  He  is  work¬ 
ing  on  an  anthology  of  ])hobias 
called  “Take  Your  F'ears  Into 
The  Sunlight,”  which  depicts 
the  various  types  of  fears. 
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An  Invitation  to  Your  Readers 
to  Drop  In  on... 


HOWARD  POST 

.  .  .  The  Funniest 
Man  To  Hit  The 
‘Funnies'  In  Years. 

THE  DROPOUTS 


The  Dropouts 


...  a  new  comic  strip  that  starts  Monday,  Sept.  9,  in  a 
fast-growing  list  of  cities.  Its  creator  is  a  beachcombing 
authority  who  promises  new  laughs  and  attractive  artistry 
every  day.  (A  weekly  color  comic  will  start  early  in  ’69.) 

Order  now  and  avoid  disappointment  later! 


(Available  in  4  and  5  columns) 


.•Ii 


ABOVE,  Rife's  approach  to  a  political  picture.  His  assignment  was  to  cover  a  "Children  for 
Goldwater"  rally.  The  affair  had  just  gotten  underway  when  a  counter  demonstration  of  Johnson- 
Humphrey  kids  materialized.  Rife  grabbed  the  leaders  of  the  two  factions,  told  them  to  snarl 
at  each  other  and  took  the  picture  shown  above.  LEFT,  one  of  Rife's  pictures  which  appeared 
In  the  "Busy  Youngsters  Live  In  a  Far-Out  World  '  page  layout.  This  is  one  of  his  favorite  photos 
because  of  its  simplicity  and  pensiveness.  Susan  the  girl  in  the  photo,  Is  one  of  his  favorite 
models  because  she  doesn't  ham  it  up  for  the  camera  or  hide  from  the  camera.  She  com¬ 
pletely  ignores  It.  He  made  this  picture  one  day  while  he  was  visiting  with  her  parents.  She 
was  sitting  quietly  by  the  window  twisting  her  hair. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Children  prove  to  be 
good  news  subjects 

By  Rirk  Friedman 

On  July  15,  1967,  this  oolumn  did  a  story  called  “The  Impact  of 
a  War  on  People  at  Home.”  It  told  how  Jerry  Rife,  a  staffer  on  the 
San  I>iep:o  (Calif.)  rnion,  photographed  the  impact  of  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  on  people  here  in  the  United  States. 

On  these  two  pajjes  are  the  other  side  of  the  Rife  coin :  Children. 

Whereas  that  previous  Rife  column  showed  an  angary  Marine 
recruit,  the  families  left  l)ehind,  a  phost  town  military'  base,  a 
military  funeral,  we  now  leai  n  that  Rife’s  favorite  subject  isn’t 
war  but  kids.  Kids  running-,  kids  hiding,  kids  curious,  kids  angry, 
kids  pensive  and  kids  everything  else. 

Rife’s  pictures  of  children  have  appeared  as  full  page  spreads 
in  the  Union. 

“Kids  have  an  undeniable  magic  about  them,”  Rife  told  us. 
“They  are  constantly  probing,  discovering  and  enlarging  their 
world.  .4nd  a  great  deal  of  theii-  charm  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  learned  to  hide  their  feelings  like  we  adults.” 

Rife  .says  the  situations  a  news  photographer  can  use  children 
in  are  endle.ss;  pictures  of  childien  can  even  be  used  to  illustrate 
news  stories. 

“During  our  long,  drawn-out  election  cam])aigns,  I  am  sure  the 
reader  gets  sick  of  pictures  of  hand-shaking  politicians  and  cheer¬ 
ing  crowds.  So  I’ve  used  pictures  of  kids  involved  in  the  campaigns. 
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This  gives  such  stories  a  lighter  touch.” 

One  of  Rife’s  favorite  campaign  pictures  shows  a  young  John¬ 
son  supporter  and  a  young  Goldwater  supporter  snarling  at  each 
other.  Another  is  of  a  young  girl,  obviously  pooped  by  the  strenu¬ 
ous  campaign  trail,  drooped  ov'er  an  election  placard. 

One  way  that  Rife  uses  kids  ties  in  with  his  photography  of  the 
war’s  impact  on  the  homefront.  This  is  when  he  is  assigned  to 
photograph  ships  returning  to  San  Diego  from  Vietnam. 

“One  of  my  techniques  is  to  shoot  several  candids  of  a  child 
waiting  anxiously.  Then  a  final  shot  of  the  child  and  father 
reunited.  Or  I  sometimes  use  a  motorized  Nikon  to  shoot  a  se¬ 
quence  as  the  child  runs  into  his  father’s  arms.” 

The  Tribune  has  used  such  sequence  shots  over  eight  columns 
at  the  top  of  a  page  to  get  the  impact  of  “Daddy’s  Home.” 

llolidav  .Subject.' 

Rife  points  out  that  an  excellent  time  to  use  children’s  pic¬ 
tures  are  during  holidays  or  for  weather  assignments.  He  often 
calls  his  own  children,  age  2  and  4,  into  service  for  such  pictures 
because  he  can  set  them  up  in  advance.  For  an  Easter  feature  one 
year.  Rife  had  his  daughter  try  on  Easter  bonnets.  For  a  Christmas 
feature,  he  did  a  picture  page  of  her  playing  with  her  brother’s 
new  fire  engine.  For  a  rainy  day  picture,  he  shot  his  son  looking 
out  of  a  rain-streaked  window. 

“Kids  are  such  great  subjects  that  you  never  know  when  you 
will  stumble  across  a  good  picture  storj-  about  them,”  Rife  says. 
“Recently  I  was  covering  a  ship  arrival  at  the  San  Diego  Naval 
Station  when  I  noticed  that  the  chief  who  was  leading  the  band 
had  his  small  son  beside  him.  The  boy,  naturally,  was  helping  to 
conduct  his  father’s  band.  The  result  of  my  shooting  was  a  page 
which  even  included  one  shot  of  the  b<\v’s  hands  cupped  over  his 
ears.” 

School  and  other  educational  stories  often  offer  a  great  deal  of 
picture  possibilities  for  Rife.  For  a  back-to-school  feature,  he 
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ABOVE.  Jerry  R  Ife's  Chrlstmas-season  picture,  using  his  own 
daughter.  Rife  says  children  have  a  knack  for  getting  into 
situations  they  can't  quite  handle.  The  photographer  has  to 
anticipate  somethings  such  as  the  above  and  wait  for  it  to 
happen.  RIGHT,  a  house  had  just  been  flooded  during  heavy 
rains  and  the  Christmas  presents  under  the  tree  were  ruined. 
Rife  shot  pictures  Inside  of  the  family  cleaning  up.  But  the 
picture  that  carried  the  story  was  this  one  of  the  little  girl 
whose  toys  were  under  the  tree. 


spent  three  hours  with  a  little  girl  from  the  time  she  woke  up 
until  she  was  in  full  swing  on  the  first  day  of  kindergarten.  He 
also  did  a  spread  on  a  public  school  class  for  pre-school  age  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  mothers  which  was  aimed  at  educating  the  mothers 
and  the  kids  at  the  same  time.  “There  are  numerous  summer 
classes  conducted  at  museums,  art  galleries,  YMCAs  and  even  ice 
hoc-key  rinks  which  can  make  wonderful  picture  stories,”  Rife 
points  out. 

“I  think  the  key  to  photographing  children  is  naturalneas.  Just 
let  them  be  themselve.s.  Almost  without  exception,  my  pictures  of 
chihlren  are  candid  shots. 

“Although  I  will  sometimes  guide  children  into  a  situation — like 
playing  with  the  fire  engine,  trying  on  hats  or  looking  in  a  mirror 
— once  they’re  in  it  I  let  them  alone  and  wait  for  the  results.  But 
it  takes  patience.” 

Telephuto.  .\vailable  Light 

To  preserve  the  children’s  spontaneit.v  and  the  natural  setting 
Rife  u.ses  available  light  and  a  telephoto  lens.  “Once  the  children 
get  used  to  having  you  there,  it  is  possible  to  use  a  shoi-ter  lens 
and  even  some  bounce  flash  if  you  need  it.  I  prefer  to  use  a 
Mamiylaflex  C38  with  a  ISOmm  or  105mm  lens.” 

How  good  is  Jerry  Rife  at  photographing  children?  He  often 
shoots  them  just  for  relaxation  on  his  own  time  or  between  his 
regular  assignments.  On  a  hunch  he  gave  some  of  these  pictures 
to  the  Tribune  picture  editor.  There  were  photos  of  a  little  girl 
twirling  a  curl  of  her  hair,  a  boy  on  a  fence,  a  boy  pretending  he 
was  Batman,  a  boy  eating  a  cracker  sandwich,  boys  playing  at  war 
on  a  boat,  and  many  other  shots  that  explored  the  world  of 
children. 

The  Tribune  made  them  into  a  picture  page  called,  “Busy 
Youngsters  Live  in  Far-Out  World.” 

Jerry  Rife’s  camera  explores  and  chronicles  that  world  with 
l)eauty  anti  insight. 
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ABOVE,  Rife's  picture  of  a  youngster's  comment  on  his  father's  Navy 
band.  Rife  says  every  picture  page  needs  a  "grabber"  shot.  He 
points  out  the  page  layout  on  this  son  of  a  bandmaster  used  the 
above  as  the  ’grabber." 


Kerner  report 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


al  locations.  The  resjjonse  of 
Kurt  Luedtke  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  is  typical:  “Our 
reporters  are  assigned  not  to 
neighborhoods  but  to  problems; 
if  the  problems  to  which  they  are 
assigned  are  ghetto  problems, 
then  the  reporter’s  work  would 
obviously  take  him  or  her  into 
the  ghetto.” 

Several  editors  emphasized 
they  do  not  giv'e  Negro  activities 
special  emphasis. 

"Negro  activities  are  not  given 
any  special  play,”  said  Richard 
Clarke,  editor  of  the  News,  “but 
we  have  had  a  numl)er  of  feature 
articles  on  Negro  personalities 
and  organizations  which  are 
helpful  to  lessen  racial  conflict.” 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  is  the 
only  Chicago  newspaper  which 
has  not  run  a  series  on  “The 
Negro  in  Chicago.”  According 
to  Editor  Emmett  Dedmon,  “We 
haven’t  run  such  a  series  because 
I  l)elieve  that  when  a  man  or 
woman  moves  to  Chicago,  he  is 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  a  human 
l»eing  and  not  put  under  the 
magnifying  glass  as  a  separate 
kind  of  species.” 

('.umparable  altenliun 

Clifton  Daniel,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
said:  “Negro  activities  are  re¬ 
ported  in  the  news  and  society 
columns  of  the  New  York  Times, 
along  with  the  activities  of  other 
racial  groups,  but  it  would  not 
l)e  correct  to  say  that  as  much 
attention  is  given  to  them  as  is 
given  to  the  activities  of  the 
predominantly  white  majority. 

“This  is  a  problem  to  which 
active  attention  is  being  given 
at  the  moment.  The  problem  is 
to  give  appropriate  attention  to 
Negro  activities  without  vio¬ 
lating  our  well-e.stablished  stand¬ 
ards  of  news  judgment — in  other 
words,  not  to  l)e  condescending 
and  give  Negro  news  prominence 
.‘’imply  because  it  relates  to 
Negroes.” 

The  managing  editor  of  the 
C ourier-Scws  in  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
Eugene  F.  Hampson,  said  his 
newspaper  has  been  “completely 
integrated  in  all  news  fields  for 
many  years  and  we  were  the  first 
in  New  Jersey  to  use  pictures  of 
Negroes  in  our  social  pages. 
This  goes  back  more  than  2b 
years.” 

The  Kemer  report  recom¬ 
mended  that  news  gathering 
organizations  adopt  stringent 
internal  guidelines  to  ensure  ac¬ 
curate  and  responsible  reporting 
of  riot  and  racial  news.  Most 
newspapers,  however,  have  not 
set  up  formal  guidelines. 

In  covering  civil  di.sorders,  the 
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New  York  Times  uses  “the  same 
standards  we  apply  to  all  news 
— an  attempt  to  be  accurate, 
fair,  complete  and  dispassion¬ 
ate,”  .said  Daniel. 

.No  guidelines  needed 

Sterling  Noel,  executiv’e  editor 
of  the  lialtimore  News  Amer¬ 
ican,  said:  “Civil  disorders  need 
no  more  ‘guidelines’  than  other 
breaking  news  stories  for  com¬ 
petent  coverage.  The  larger  the 
disorders,  the  more  the  staff, 
(luidelines  are  for  government 
boondoglers.” 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  editor  of 
the  Detroit  News,  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  with  formal 
guidelines  is  “that  they  are  in¬ 
evitably  based  on  yesterday’s 
riot.”  He  said  that  “riots  vary 
gieatly  and  our  great  fear  is 
that  we  will  set  up  formal  guide¬ 
lines  which  will  prove  more 
harmful  than  helpful  by  steering 
us  in  the  wrong  direction  when 
we  face  a  new  situation.” 

The  Washington  Post  and  the 
(ireensboro  Daily  News  have 
adopted  guidelines.  Rather  than 
hard  and  fast  rules,  these  guide¬ 
lines  provide  a  discussion  of  past 
mistakes  and  offer  practical  sug¬ 
gestions.  For  example,  the  Post 
recommends  that  identification 
press  passes  with  pictures  on 
them  be  worn  around  the  neck. 
“A  hand  moving  quickly  into  a 
pocket  to  pull  out  a  pass  may  be 
mi.sunderstood.” 

The  Commission  al.so  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  “im¬ 
prove  coordination  with  police 
in  reporting  riot  news.”  The 
report  suggested  that  di.scus- 
sions  be  held  encompassing  “all 
ranks  of  the  police,  all  levels  of 
media  employees,  and  a  cross- 
section  of  city  employees.” 

Most  newspapers  have  not 
held  such  discussions;  however, 
informal  discussions  l)etween 
reporters  and  editors  and  poli.ee 
and  city  officials  are  a  continuous 
ongoing  process. 

Such  large  meetings  “would 
l)e  a  waste  of  time,”  said  Neel. 
“There  are  few  problems  con¬ 
cerning  media  which  require  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  concern  of  the 
Kerner  Commission  in  this  area 
is  understandable,  but  obviously 
grows  out  of  ignoi’ance  of  media 
attitudes  and  aims.” 

C<M>I  uii  in>lilulo  idea 

The  establishment  of  an  In¬ 
stitute  of  Urban  Communica¬ 
tions  has  not  stirred  much  ex¬ 
citement  among  editors.  A  few 
feel  there  already  are  enough 
institutes;  a  few  that  attitudes 
are  more  important  than  insti¬ 
tutes. 

W.  W.  Baker,  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  found  the 
Kerner  report  “most  helpful.” 
Baker  said  he  is  “convinced  that 
any  responsible  newspaper  must 


at  all  times  be  aware  of  its  own 
credibility,  or  lack  of  credibility 
in  both  Negro  and  white  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  community.  This,  I 
take  it,  is  one  of  the  things  the 
Commission  report  was  saying.” 

In  contrast,  Noel  was  not  im- 
l)ressed  by  the  report.  “We  are 
always  ready  to  listen  to  intelli¬ 
gent  comment  and  suggestion, 
but  not  to  such  windy  absurdi¬ 
ties,”  he  said. 

Dedmon  said:  “A  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  does  not  change 
in  character  every  time  a  new 


Washington 

Under  contiacts  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  are  training 
disadvantaged  unemployed  per¬ 
sons  for  jobs  in  their  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  Times  is  training  10 
copy  boys  and  the  I’ost-lntelli- 
gencer  is  .schooling  two  trainees 
to  lie  circulation  route  men.  The 
Times  receives  a  federal  grant 
of  $34,400  and  the  Seattle  paper 
a  grant  of  $7,000. 

The  on-job  training  program 
calls  for  the  trainees  to  be  given 
40  weeks  of  instruction  over  a 
two-year  period.  When  the  train¬ 
ing  period  is  over,  the  contracts 
provide  that  they  In*  given  jobs 
in  the  categories  for  which  they 
are  trained.  Thus,  after  two 
years,  the  Times  will  lie  obli¬ 
gated  to  hire  the  10  boys  and 
the  r-I  the  two  circulation  men 
if  they  are  still  in  the  program. 

Copy-boy  training  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  to  teaching  them 
how  to  jumj)  when  a  reporter 
yells  “COPY”  and  where  to  take 
it.  They  may  be  given  courses 
designed  to  raise  their  educa¬ 
tional  levels  and  qualify  them 
for  better  jobs  in  journalism 
when  apprentice  days  are  over. 

Trainees  may  lie  school  drop¬ 
outs  but  not  necessarily.  Handi¬ 
capped  persons,  members  of 
minorities  who  are  under  21,  and 
others  classified  as  disadvant¬ 
aged  unemployed,  defined  as  poor 
persons  who  do  not  have  suitable 
employment,  are  eligible. 

The  training  program  is  a 
part  of  the  President’s  Job  Pro¬ 
gram,  administered  by  the  Labor 
Department  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Alliance  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Men,  a  group  formed  by 
Henrj’  Ford  II  and  others  to 
induce  employers  in  bO  of  the 
largest  cities  to  hire  more  of  the 
unemployed. 

The  Alliance  of  Business  Men 
.seeks  to  stimulate  hiring  in  all 
kinds  of  industries  and  busi- 
ne.s.ses.  In  the  newspaper  field, 


social  and  political  issue  rises  to 
the  surface  of  public  conscious¬ 
ness.  What  a  good  newspaper 
does,  rather,  is  to  continue  to 
function  in  its  role  as  a  news- 
jiaper  and  do  the  best  possibh; 
job  it  can  of  informing  the 
people. 

The  Kerner  Commission  said 
the  press  is  not  doing  the  best 
Job  it  can  do  of  telling  the  story 
of  race  relations  in  .America. 
Newspaper  editors,  however,  feel 
the  press  is  giving  a  credible 
performance. 


thus  far,  only  the  New  York  and 
Seattle  papers  are  operating  on- 
job  training  programs  under 
contracts  but  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  is  hopeful  that  othei  s  will 
join  the  program. 

-At  the  Times  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  directed  by  Free¬ 
man  .Moyler  Jr. 

(vtitlsrlialk  buvH 
papers  in  Wyoming 

John  Gottschalk  of  Sidney, 
Neb.,  has  announced  acquisition 
of  Cheyenne  Star  Inc.,  publisher 
of  three  newspapers.  He  will  re¬ 
main  in  Sidney  and  continue  the 
operation  of  the  Telegraph 
Printing  Co.  there. 

The  papers  acquired  include 
the  18,000-circulation  weekly 
Cheyenne  Star,  the  3,650-circu¬ 
lation  Warren  Air  Base.  Senti¬ 
nel  and  the  monthly  2,0()0-circu- 
lation  Wyoming  State  Employes 
As.sociation  newspaper. 

Gottschalk’s  firm  will  Ik* 
named  Star  Publications  and 
will  do  contract  printing  of 
circulars  and  direct-mail  adver¬ 
tising  pieces  in  addition  to 
newspaper  work. 

l)ou'  Jones  clippings 
service  in  microfiche 

Chicago 

Bell  &  Howell’s  Micro  Photo 
Division  and  Dow  .Tones  and 
Company  have  signed  a  contiact 
whereby  Bell  &  Howell  will  pnv 
(luce,  and  offer  on  a  .subscrip¬ 
tion  basis,  two  separate  .services 
of  microimaged  information 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  National  Observer  and  Bar¬ 
ron's  National  Business  and 
Finaneial  Weekly. 

One  of  the  services  will  offer 
the  three  publications  on  35mm 
roll  microfilm.  The  other  will 
provide  clipppings  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  photographically 
imaged  on  4  x  6-inch  sheets  of 
film,  called  microfiche. 
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2  papers  use  U.S.  funds 
in  job  training  program 
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Campaign 

(Continued  from  puye  ll’.) 


disruptive  smear  tactics  of  my 
o))ponent.” 

“We  will  investigate,”  tlie 
Committee  says.  “We  won’t  de¬ 
nounce.  W'e  will  get  your  op¬ 
ponent’s  side  of  the  story  and 
advi.se  you.  If  we  can  we  will 
mediate  between  you.  And  we 
will  respond  to  questions  from 
anyone  concerned.  But  we  cannot 
issue  a  public  statement  that 
would  seem  to  support  any  can¬ 
didate.” 

When  the  investigation  is  com¬ 
plete  and  the  facts  reported  to 
the  candidate,  he  is  asked  to 
l)ublicize  it,  giving  to  the  press 
both  sides  of  the  story.  Archi¬ 
bald  says  the  resultant  publicity 
is  a  <ieterrent  to  skullduggery 
and  it  enables  the  press  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  obligation  to  give  the 
public  the  plain  facts  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  controversy. 

.Most  newspapers  play  it 
straight,  .Archibald  says.  Out  of 
some  200  stories  in  the  1006 
campaign,  only  two  reflected  edi¬ 
torial  bias. 

.And  the  stories  the  reporters 
write,  based  on  information  sup- 
l)lied  by  the  candidates  but  as¬ 
sembled  by  FCPC  are,  according 
to  .Archibald,  the  Committee’s 
most  formidable  weapon  against 
dirty  politics  and  unfair  poli¬ 
tical  tricks. 

.A  problem  of  immediate  con¬ 
cern  to  FCPC  is  that  of  prevent¬ 
ing  abuse  of  the  media  in  the 
closing  days  of  a  campaign — 
how  to  keep  smear  stories  and 
advertisements  out  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  off  the  air  when  time 
does  not  remain  to  enable  the 
candidate  attacked  to  answer 
iM'fore  the  voters  go  to  the  polls. 
The  problem  is  more  likely  to 
involve  advertising  than  news. 

The  essential  points  of  the 
jnoblem  are  the  establishment 
of  a  cut-off  date  after  which  no 
new  charges  or  counter-charges 
will  be  publicized,  and  how  long 
before  the  election  should  the 
cut-off  l)e  applied. 

Alerted  to  attacks 

For  instance,  if  the  cut-off 
date  is  the  Monday  before  a 
'Puesday  election,  an  adverti.se- 
ment  in  the  Sunday  paper  can 
carry  charges  that  the  candidat** 
will  scarcely  have  time  to  refute, 
even  if  he  had  the  money  to  pay 
for  an  answering  ad.  If  the 
charges  are  made  in  a  news 
story,  however,  the  predominant 
jnaclice  t)f  newspapers  to  give 
l)oth  sides  usually  enables  the 
oirended  candidate  to  get  his 
stt)ry  to  the  voters  l)efore  they 
ca.st  their  ballots. 

The  FCPC  has  sent  to  the 
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CIRCLLATIO.N 

‘Look-ahead’  talks 
on  ABC’s  program 


media  a  questionnaire  asking 
whether  news  staffs  are  alerted 
to  watch  for  questionable  attacks 
by  campaigners  in  the  closing 
days  and  whether  advertising 
staffs  are  asked  to  scrutinize  the 
contents  of  political  commercials 
purchased  for  use  in  the  closing 
days  of  campaigns.  The  news¬ 
papers  and  television  and  radio 
are  also  asked  whether  they  have 
set  a  cut-off  date  and  what  the 
date  is. 

Returns  from  the  question¬ 
naire  are  coming  in  and  will  be 
analyzed  by  the  Committee  staff. 
It  is  e.xpected  that  a  report  will 
l)e  presented  to  the  Committee, 
of  which  Charles  P.  Taft  is 
chairman  and  former  Presidents 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and 
Harry  S.  Truman  are  honorary 
meml)ers,  in  the  near  future. 
When  approved  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  a  study  will  be  issued,  prob¬ 
ably  with  recommendations. 

Committee  officials  hope  to  put 
out  the  study  well  before  the 
1908  campaign,  already  torrid, 
gets  really  hot.  Ten  unfair  prac¬ 
tice  complaints  already  have 
been  received  and  officials  expect 
the  1968  total  to  exceed  the  some 
7.")  that  were  received  in  1966. 

• 

Unions  publish 
376  periodicals 

.AFL-CIO  union  periodicals  in 
.'18  states,  three  Canadian  prov¬ 
inces  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  20  million,  are  listed  in  the 
sixth  edition  of  the  Labor  Press 
Directory  of  the  International 
Laltor  Press  Association. 

Kenneth  Fiester,  ILP.A  secre- 
tary-tieasurer,  noted  that  the 
association  has  11  more  member 
publications  than  two  years  ago, 
despite  the  loss  of  22  national 
and  local  periodicals  of  the 
United  .Auto  Workers,  which  are 
no  longer  eligible. 

Df  the  .376  publications  listed, 
111  are  published  by  internation¬ 
al  or  national  unions,  and  256 
by  state  and  city  central  Iwdies, 
individual  local  unions  or  groups 
of  local  unions.  Some  central 
body  i)apers  are  privately  owned 
but  endorsed  by  the  central  body, 
which  also  sets  policy.  The  re¬ 
maining  nine  are  official  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  .AFL-CIO  or  its 
departments,  and  the  official 
imblication  of  the  Canadian 
I.abour  Congress. 

New  York  state  leads  in  um- 
l)er  of  publications  with  72, 
followed  by  California  with  47. 

The  directory  lists  the  name 
and  address  of  each  publication, 
name  of  editor,  frequency  of 
publication,  format,  circulation 
and  whether  the  publication  ac¬ 
cepts  paid  advertising  (124  of 
them  do). 
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Chicago 

Program  plans  for  the  annual 
membership  meetings  of  the 
-Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
October  23-  and  24,  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  here  were  announced  this 
week. 

The  opening  general  session 
will  feature  a  “look-ahead”  panel 
on  problems  and  needs  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies  and  publishers. 

Panelists  will  be:  Edward  L. 
Bond  Jr.,  chief  executive  officer 
of  Young  and  Rubicam  adver¬ 
tising  agency;  Thomas  McCabe 
Jr.,  vicepresident-marketing  of 
Scott  Paper  Co.;  and  Walter  C. 
Kurz,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  luncheon  speaker  will  be 
Peter  Lisagor,  chief  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News'  Washington 
bureau,  who  will  discuss  the 
presidential  campaign. 

.At  the  general  session  on 
Thursday,  a  view  of  the  urban 
crisis  will  be  given  by  W. 
Leonard  Evans,  publisher  of 
Tuesday,  the  monthly  newspa¬ 
per  supplement. 

The  controversial  question  of 
the  future  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Marketing  Services,  an  .ABC 
subsidiary  operation,  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  new 
Marketing  Services  Committee 
which  replaced  the  Projects 
Evaluation  Committee. 

Robert  W.  Roberts  has  been 
named  director  of  marketing 
services  on  the  .ABC  staff.  His 
assignment  is  to  “make  ABC 
services  for  print  media  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  users  of  these  media 
more  valuable.” 

Keporl  on  ABMS 

.ABMS  has  lieen  engaged  in 
auditing  attendance  at  19  trade 
shows  since  it  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  early  in  1965.  .Also  it  has 
audited  four  direct  mail  lists 
and  has  completed  69  outdoor 
advertising  audits  in  Canada. 

Expenses  of  the  subsidiary 
are  running  close  to  income, 
.ABC  members  have  been  ad¬ 
vised.  However,  the  newsletter 
states,  the  question  “nagging  the 
Board”  is  whether  or  not  .ABMS 
services  are  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  welfare  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  warrant  their  con¬ 
tinuation  as  a  part  of  ABC’s 
oiganization. 

“Despite  support  from  major 
advertiser  and  advertising 
agency  organizations,  and  from 
buyer  member  divisions  within 
.ABC,  industry  support  (both 
from  buyers  and  media)  for 


.AB.MS-offered  services  has  been 
disappointingly  scant,”  it  is 
stated. 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Division  have  lieen  fighting  to 
have  the '.ABC  Board  disband 
the  supplemental  services  and 
hold  ABC  to  its  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  auditing  paid  circulation 
of  print  media. 

*  «  « 

SUBURBAN  MILESTONE 

Having  reached  a  new  mile¬ 
stone  in  its  circulation  march — 
over  one  million  copies  in  the 
suburbs — the  Netv  York  News 
has  set  out  to  solidify  the  gains 
with  a  strong  home  delivery 
system. 

The  March  30th  ABC  report 
marked  the  first  time  in  News 
history  of  44  years  that  an 
average  sale  in  seven  digits 
had  been  achieved  in  the  New 
York  suburban  market. 

“Our  Sunday  suburban  sec¬ 
tions,”  said  W.  H.  James,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  “are  more 
interesting  and  vital  than  ever 
before.” 

One  reason  for  the  suburban 
growth,  he  noted,  has  been  the 
opening  of  many  new  outlets 
for  sales  and  home  delivery 
through  carriers  and  franchised 
dealers. 

Home-delivered  Sunday  cop¬ 
ies  now’  exceed  232,000  w’hile 
the  weekday  copies  are  around 
158,000.  Both  are  all-time  high 
figures,  James  reported. 

In  the  fall  the  News  will  have 
press  capacity  for  192  pages 
in  the  main  section  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  in  both  the  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  Brooklyn  plants. 
• 

New  circulation  job 

Detroit 

Howard  L.  Chere  has  been 
named  assistant  circulation  man- 
ager-Transportation,  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  Detroit  News.  His 
experience  includes:  corporate 
administrator-traffic  and  ware¬ 
housing  at  the  Chamberlain 
Manufacturing  Co.  in  Elmhurst. 
Ill.;  manager-warehouse  and 
transportation  at  Consolidated 
Foods  in  River  Grove,  Illinois; 
manager  of  traffic  and  stores  at 
Chicago’s  Bell  &  Howell  Co. 

• 

Smith  to  Whitlock 

Leo  H.  Smith,  former  vice- 
president  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  .Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  has  joined 
Whitlock  ainl  Company. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

EDITORIAL  PAGES 

( (’.(nitimn’d  from  last  u'Oi'k  I 

ity  Kirk  t'rirdman 


Lasf  iri'rk  in  this  colninn  Hurt 
Freireich,  t’ditnr  and  i>nfdisher 
of  thf  Sun  City-Youngstoirn 
(Ariz.)  Xeivs-Sun,  dtscribed 
how  he  redesigned  his  editorial 
gage  in  an  award-winner.  Frei- 
reich  continues  the  discussion 
this  week. 

“We’re  not  afraicl  to  experi¬ 
ment,”  Burt  Freireich  says. 
“.41thouph  following:  the  peneral 
editorial  page  format  means 
that  the  pape  practically  makes 
itself  up,  we  have  done  things 
such  as  rerunning  another  edi¬ 
tor’s  editorial  or  column  in  four 
single  columns  centered  within 
a  five-column  l)en  day  box  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  Ami  we 
have  used  a  ben  day  rule  above 
such  a  piece  over  five  or  six 
columns  with  no  headline  over 
it — the  headline  and  byline  are 
at  the  left,  using  them  as  one- 
column  element  in  the  four- 
over-five  or  five-over-six  tech- 
ni(iue.” 

News-Sun  editorials  are  set  in 
12  point  one-and-one-half  col¬ 
umns.  Freireich’s  personal  col¬ 
umn  is  set  douhle-width.  He 
tries  to  give  the  page  plenty  of 
white  space  but  says  he  fails 
to  accomplish  this  as  often  as 
he  would  like. 

Freireich  admits  to  coming 
up  with  “some  prett.v  awful 
layouts.”  (The  judges  in  the 
1967  Arizona  Newspa|)er  Asso¬ 
ciation  contest  which  awarded 
the  News-Sun  first  i)lace  in 
editorial  page,  said  the  weekly 
needed  a  “little  more  black 
breaks  into  the  massive  gra.v 
areas.”)  But  he  counters  with 
“If  .vou  don’t  come  u|)  with  a 
(uetty  awful  layout  every  so 
often,  .vou  just  aren’t  experi¬ 
menting  enough.  There’s  no 
law  that  says  an  editorial  page 
can’t  look  interesting;  there 
ought  to  lx*  a  law  that  .says  you 
should  do  something  to  try  to 
make  it  so.” 

Face  One  KdiloriaU 

Freireich  has  strong  feelings 
alK)Ut  page  one  editorials.  He 
won’t  u.se  them. 

“•■Xn  editorial  on  page  one 
can  lx*  seen,  certainly.  It  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  important  has  arisen, 
something  reall.v  im))ortant  that 
requires  action.  You  can’t  Ix-at 
a  i»age  one  editorial  for  com- 
jxdling  attention.” 

So  why  doesn’t  he  use  them? 

“I  did  a  coufde  of  times.  But 


I  haven’t  in  the  i)ast  thre»* 
years.  I  have  ilecided  there  is 
a  negative  factor  involved. 
Will  the  reader  say,  ‘.Xh,  here’s 
a  page  one  editorial.  That  old 
so-ami-so  i-eally  has  .something 
to  say  this  week.’?  .Xnd  then 
next  week  will  he  say,  ‘No 
))age  one  editorial.  Nothing 
worth  reading  in  that  tlepart- 
ment  this  week.’?  I  think  this 
is  the  result. 

“I  want  to  strengthen  my 
editorial  page.  1  want  the  lead¬ 
er  to  read  it  in  fear  that  he 
might  miss  something  worth¬ 
while.  And  I  hope  there’s  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  there  every 
week.” 

Freireich  also  has  strong 
opinions  on  unsigned  letters. 
Not  ones  with  no  signatures 
but  ones  which  request  anon- 
omity.  He  d(x*sn’t  run  these 
either. 

This  was  another  instance 
where  Freireich  took  something 
back  from  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  News- 
paiier  Editors.  At  the  ICWNh] 
meeting  in  1964  we  remarked 
to  him  how  good  his  page  had 
liecome  and  sugge.sted  that  he 
take  one  more  step.  Get  those 
unsigned  or  hidden-named  let¬ 
ters  off  his  jiage! 

Out  on  i.iiiih 

We  maintained  that  people 
hiding  behind  false  names  or 
initials  or  catch  phrase-names 
were  doing  just  that — hiding. 
And  their  letters  <iidn’t  belong 
on  the  editorial  |»age  Ix^cause 
in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
were  attacking  somebody  or 
something  without  having  to 
.stand  up  and  lx»  counted  for 
it. 

Freireich  argueil  with  us  for 
half-a-night  that  he  could  nev¬ 
er  put  in  such  a  policy.  He  said 
his  readers  would  never  stand 
for  it.  (The  year  l>efore  he  had 
.said  he  couldn’t  take  ads  off 
his  editorial  page  then  went 
ahead  and  did  it.) 

A  few  weeks  later  we  saw 
his  paper  and  there  was  note 
on  the  editorial  page  to  the 
effect  that  such  lett«*rs  would 
not  lx*  published.  He  later  told 
us  that  he  experienced  no  re¬ 
percussions  from  his  readers 
over  this  policy. 

“There  are  many  good  rea¬ 
sons  to  accede  to  recjue.sts  to 
withh«>ld  nanies,”  Freireich  told 
us  this  year  at  I’ere  Martiuette. 
“You  can  list  them  as  well  as 


FREIREICH:  There's  no  law  that  says  an  editorial  page  can't  look 
interesting;  there  ought  to  be  a  law  that  says  yau  shauld  do  some¬ 
thing  to  make  it  so. 


I.  But  I  don’t  run  a  letter  un¬ 
less  the  writer’s  name  is  un¬ 
der  it — in  print. 

“M.v  readers  often  ask  me  to 
write  an  editorial  on  this  or 
that  subject — they  want  me  to 
go  out  on  a  limb  but  they’re 
not  willing  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  behalf  of  a  viewpoint  on 
which  they  profess  to  have 
strong  feelings. 

“Well,  the  editor  does  go  out 
on  a  limb  often — my  wife  thinks 
too  often — and  he  expects  the 
reader  to  ilisplay  the  same  forti¬ 
tude.  We  also  point  out  that 
the  letter  carries  more  weight 
when  it  is  signed — which  it 
does. 

‘•We  suggesters  letters  to  the 
editor  when  someone  has  a  bone 
to  pick  or  a  cau.se  to  support. 
We  particularly  suggest  letters 
when  a  reader  stojis  us  on  the 
street  to  take  issue  with  an 
editorial  we  have  published. 
We  tell  these  folks  that  the 
letters  to  the  editor  column  is 
the  lx*st  part  of  the  paper — 
which  it  is — and  point  out  that 
the  editor  has  his  soaplM)x  and 
that  this  is  the  forum  for  the 
readers.” 

Letters  to  the  editor  are  al¬ 
ways  a  fair  indication  of  how 
good  an  editorial  page  is.  Frei¬ 
reich  prints  many  letters  each 
week.  The  Arizona  Weekly 
judg**s  commented:  “The  page 
is  especially  strong  for  having 
a!i  e<litor’s  column  and  a  good 


letters  to  the  editor.  The  let¬ 
ters  show  the  editor  is  doing  his 
job.  i.e.  stirring  though  and 
comment.” 

The  News-Sun  runs  a  little 
bold  face  paragraph,  ruled  top 
and  bottom,  in  the  letters  to  the 
editor  column.  The  1m)x  declares 
that  unsigned  letters  will  not 
lx*  published  and  urges  that  the 
writer  lx*  brief  and  that  let¬ 
ters  of  more  than  .‘lOO  words 
in  length  art*  subject  to  edit¬ 
ing.  Freireich  says  he  rarely 
edits  to  reduce  coi)y  but  does 
edit  to  put  the  letter  into  prop¬ 
er  grammar  and  to  meet  the 
newsjtaper’s  cop.v  style. 

Fitruni 

“VV>,  too,  are  plagu<*d  with 
chronice  letter  writ**rs,”  Frei¬ 
reich  goes  on.  “But  our  defense 
is  that  we  want  to  encourage  a 
feeling  among  readers  that  this 
is  their  forum.  .Xml  that’s  the 
way  we  feel  about  it. 

“We’re  fortunate  in  that  we 
have  a  highly  sophisticatml  au- 
iiience.  After  all,  the  felb)w  who 
is  able  to  accumulate  enough  on 
which  to  retire  is  a  cut  alxive 
average.  Our  communities,  in 
toto,  posse.ss  almost  all  the 
knowledge  ami  experience  of  th** 
world. 

“Because  of  such  conditions 
we  can  get  away  with  some 
prett.v  aggressive  editorials.  W'e 
know  our  readers  are  tolerant 
of  an  opposite  viewpoint  and 
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we  write  many  editorials  which 
we  realize  could  alienate  85  per 
cent  or  more  of  our  leaders. 
One  reason  they  are  tolerant 
is  that  we  tell  them  they  are — 
we  tell  them  at  least  once  a 
year  in  an  editorial  which  hails 
another  birthday  for  the  11- 
year-old  News-Sun.” 

Freireich  also  believes  in  .4/- 
{jliauuttanimn.  “Sure,  the  more 
local  an  editorial  is,  the  more 
effective  it  will  be — particularly 
if  it  approaches  a  real  issue  and 
not  motherhood,  sin  or  patriot¬ 
ism  to  which  editors  retreat 
when  they  fear  to  offend. 

“But  I  comment  on  .4fghanis- 
tan  or  anything  else  I  want  to 
comment  on.  The  goal  of  the 
editorial  isn’t  always  to  achieve 
change  where  change  is  need¬ 
ed.  The  goal  is  to  get  people 
to  think — if  the  editorial  ac¬ 
complishes  that,  it  has  accom¬ 
plished  something  worthy 
enough  for  an  editorial.  And  I 
don’t  have  the  mistaken  idea 
that  getting  people  to  think 
means  getting  them  to  agree 
with  me. 

“The  editor  sits  in  the  parlor 
with  friends  and  comments  on 
world  matters.  He  does  it  in 
the  barber  chair,  too.  Why 
shouldn’t  he  comment  on  any¬ 
thing  he  feels  worth  comment¬ 
ing  upon?” 

The  News-Sun  has  won  the 
state  weekly  competition  for 
best  editorial  page  several  times 
since  196.4  when  it  made  the 
big  change-over.  But  one  com¬ 
ment  by  a  judge  particularly 
bothered  Freireich.  His  column 
on  one  of  the  pages  was  a  let¬ 
ter  to  his  teen-age  son  on  the 
subject  of  the  way-out  younger 
generation.  It  was  in  a  serious 
vein  and  the  judge  declared  that 
columns  shouhl  he  light,  hu¬ 
morous  subjects  with  the  seri¬ 
ous  stuff  reserved  for  editori¬ 
als. 

“Well,  I  think  editorials 
should  lie  humorous,  too,”  Frei¬ 
reich  declared.  “We  have  them 
on  humorous  subjects  occasion¬ 
ally — not  frequently  enough. 
But  the  editor’s  column  should 
lie  on  what  the  etlitor  has  to 
sa.v,  and  if  that  happens  to  be 
serious,  that’s  that.  To  say  that 
a  column  ‘never’  should  lie  .seri¬ 
ous  or  that  editorials  ‘never’ 
should  1)0  in  a  light  vein  is 
ridiculous.” 

Helped  ('.oiiiiiiiinily 

Freireich  feels  that  his  editor¬ 
ials  have  helped  accomplish  some 
important  things  for  his  com- 
munit.v.  The  News-Sun  opposed 
incorpoiation  of  Sun  City  as 
a  municipality  ami  it  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  2-1  margin.  The 
News-Sun  fought  for  more  than 
two  years  against  secret  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Youngtown  Town 
Council  and  finally  won. 


“We  have  supported  commu¬ 
nity  projects  and  launched  a 
few  ourselves,”  Freireich  goes 
on.  “We  have  tangled  with  the 
establu<lnnent  and  won,  we  have 
tangled  with  the  establishment 
and  lost. 

“But  mainly,  we  have  not 
been  afraid  to  risk  being  wrong. 
Would  you  believe  that  we 
picked  the  Chicago  Cubs  to  win 
the  National  League  pennant 
this  year?”  (Freireich  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Chicago  and  a  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Gazette.) 

Freireich  feels  that  through 
aggressive  and  completely  hon¬ 
est  editorials  the  weekly  has 
firmly  established  its  integrity. 
And  this,  in  turn,  has  led  to 
an  ever  increasing  success  in 
the  face  of  competition. 

“If  the  opposition  paper  has 
no  editorial  page  or  a  weak 
editorial  page,  it’s  a  great  sell¬ 
ing  point  for  your  own  paper. 
.4nd  it  pays  off  in  more  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation. 

“Our  competition  does  not 
have  an  editorial  page — even 
though  its  tabloid  size  would 
make  having  one  relatively  easy. 
The  editorial  page,  as  Ed  Mur- 
rav,  .Arizona  Republic  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  has  descrilied  it,  is 
is  the  heart  of  the  newspaper. 
Our  competition,  therefore,  has 
MO  heart  and  falls  liehind  more 
and  more  year  by  year. 

“It  is  particularly,  gratifying 
to  realize  that  ‘getting  involved’ 
in  the  community,  which  is  what 
the  editorial  page  is  all  about, 
pays  off  not  only  in  psychic 
income  but  in  the  more  earthy 
yardsticks  of  success.” 

• 

Contests  for  voters 

Oklahoma  City 

Four,  registered  Oklahoma 
voters  whose  names  appear  daily 
in  the  Oklahoman  are  given  $10 
each.  Names  are  chosen  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  state  telephone  books. 
.4nother  contest  has  two  divi¬ 
sions — one  for  19-or-over,  the 
other  for  students  under  19. 
Contestants  estimate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Oklahoma  registered 
voters  at  the  close  of  registra¬ 
tion,  Octolier  2,’).  Prizes  total 
$600  in  each  division,  plus  three 
bonus  prizes  for  the  school  of 
the  winner  in  the  under-19  con¬ 
test. 

• 

Best  ill  its  class 

Saskatoon 

The  Lome  (Ont.)  Sun 

was  a  double  winner  in  awards 
announced  at  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspapers  .4ssocia- 
t ion’s  annual  convention.  The 
Sun  was  named  Ix^st  all-round 
newspaper  in  the  under-1,000 
circulation  class  and  also  won 
the  prize  for  the  liest  editorial 
page. 
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Deaths 


Robekt  Thompson,  68.  former 
Washington  and  Minnesota 
newspaperman  and  free  lance 
writer;  July  30. 

*  *  • 

Felonise  B.  Moore,  82,  re¬ 
tired  business  manager  and  part 
owner  of  the  I  ronton  (Ohio) 
Tribune;  July  29. 

*  «  * 

William  G.  Gavin,  79,  former 
managing  editor  and  political 
writer  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Traveler;  July  31. 

«  *  « 

Bowdoin  Plumer.  78,  former 
editor-publisher  of  the  Bristol 
(N.  H.)  Enterprise;  July  31. 

♦  •  * 

Mrs.  Kenneth  K.  Bi  rke,  59, 
wife  of  the  former  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times; 
August  2. 

*  *  * 

LrcY  Gilroy  Clodivs.  57,  wife 
of  H.  Ted  Clodius,  former  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  -Veic 
York  Mirror;  .4ugust  2. 

*  *  * 

Carl  F.  Wellinger.  61,  a  re¬ 
tired  news  photographer  for  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer;  Julv 
17. 

*  *  • 

Ernesto  Garcia  Cabral,  78. 
political  cartoonist  for  Excelsior 
and  Xovedades,  Mexico  City; 
August  8. 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Sanders,  81.  part 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Garret- 
son  (S.  D.)  Sews  for  60  years; 
July  27. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  E.  Cromie,  57.  a  for¬ 
mer  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  re¬ 
porter  and  vicepresident  of  Sun 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd.;  .4ugust  9. 

*  *  * 

Harlan  Miller,  71,  retired 
(1965)  “Over  the  Coffee”  col¬ 
umnist  in  the  Des  Moines  Repi.s- 
ter;  former  city  editor;  August 
1  . 

*  *  * 

William  Atkinson,  68,  re¬ 


tired  managing  editor  of  the 
liouHoke  (Va.)  Times;  visiting 
l)rofessor  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism;  July  21. 

*  *  * 

Herb  Lyon,  49,  night  life  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
.4ugust  6. 

«  *  * 

-Mary  Elizabeth  Vogel  Stras- 
Bl  RG,  45,  a  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  White  House  reporter,  for¬ 
merly  a  fashion  writer  for 
iro»ien’.<(  UVar  Daily ;  August  5. 
• 

Ohl  Era  Recalled 
On  Regan’s  Death 

San  Francisco 
Old-timers  recalled  the  days 
of  the  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst  when  Joseph  D,  Regan, 
68,  died  recently  in  Seattle, 
where  he  had  been  operating  a 
newspaper  agency. 

Long  East  Bav  circulation 
manager  of  the  San  F rancisco 
Examiner,  Regan  instructed  cir¬ 
culation  clerks  to  ignore  delivery 
cancellations  when  the  Hearst 
Newspapers’  founder  was  under 
criticism  for  his  support  of  Al¬ 
fred  Landon’s  presidential  bid. 
His  contention  that  subscriliers 
would  forget  their  antipathy  in 
a  day  or  so  proved  correct. 

.4s  a  favorite  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  he  acted  as  the  Hearst 
chauffeur  during  his  visits  here. 
He  sent  extra  newspaperboys  to 
the  Oakland  depot  to  impress 
Mr.  Hearst  on  his  arrival  by 
train.  Veterans  recall  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  never  fooled  by  this 
but  enjoyed  the  conniving  in 
silence. 

• 

Heads  weekly  group 

Saskatoon 
C.  Irwin  McIntosh  of  North 
Battleford  was  elected  president 
of  the  Canadian  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  .4ssociation  at  its  annual 
meeting  here.  Vicepresidents 
elected  were  Gerald  C.  Craven 
of  Ridgetown,  Ont.,  and  Charles 
G.  Hawkins  of  Manitou,  Man. 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Tuesday,  August  27,  1968  •  Beginning  at  II  A.M. 

EQUIPMENT  FORMERLY  BELONGING  TO 

THE  STAR  COURIER 

106  EAST  KIRKWOOD.  BLOOMINGTON,  INDIANA 
Modern  Newspaper — $100,000  Replacement  Valuation 
Consisting  ot 

2— LINOTYPES  NO  S  14  and  8-INTERTYPE  MODEL  “C"— LINOTYPE  and  Inter- 
tYPC  magaiines  and  fonts — approimatcly  6000s  of  linotype  metal 
LUDLOW  NO.  3  w  type  and  cabinets 

COMPOSING  ROOM:  Strip  Caster  (1963);  Hammond,  Easy  Raster;  Saws; 

Router;  type  and  galley  cabinets;  foundry  and  wood  type. 

PHOTO  LATHE:  Graphic  Electronics  (I96S) 

PLATE  MAKING  DEPARTMENT:  Kenro  184  vertical  Camara  1967;  Nu-Arc  plate 
maker  (1967) 

PRESSES:  Goss  8  page  newspaper  press;  Davidson  "500"  offset  press  (1966); 

Chandler  8  Price  12  i  18 
SHOP  AND  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

Inspection;  Monday,  August  26th.  9:00  A  M.  to  4:30  P.M. 

Deposit  of  2S%  (cash  or  certified  check)  required  at  time  of  tale.  _ 


jk  T  3362  Penobscot  Bldg. 

It  •  •  I  Detroit,  Michigan  48226 

Am  JUJ  inCe  Phone:  961-2070 

AUCTIONEERS  •  LIQUIDATORS  •  APPRAISORS 
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Now  weekly  papers 
can  get  in  the  act 

By  George  Wilt 


Weekly  newspapers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  activities  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  as  a  result  of 
their  election  from  associate  to 
voting  membership  status  at 
INPA’s  1968  business  meeting  in 
Rochester. 

“Approximately  ten  percent 
of  our  membership  is  composed 
of  rej)resentatives  from  weekly 
newspapers,”  said  Paul  S.  Hirt, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Chi- 
i-ngit  Sun-Times  and  Daily  Seu's, 
IN  PA  president.  "They  are  a 
vigorous  part  of  our  association 
and  an  important  segment  of 
the  newspaper  business.” 

Bob  Townsley,  publisher  of 
the  Lebanon  (Ohio)  irc.sferx 
Star,  a  weekly,  is  a  director  of 
INPA.  He  emphasizes  the 
similarity  in  objectives  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  to  those  of 
the  daily. 

newspaper’s  responsibility 


to  its  community,  to  its  adver¬ 
tisers,  to  its  readers,  or  to  the 
newspaper  business  as  a  whole, 
is  no  less  because  it  is  printed 
once  a  week  than  if  it  is  printed 
daily,”  Townsley  said.  “INPA 
provides  many  services  that  are 
as  beneficial  to  weekly  news¬ 
papers  as  they  are  to  dailies.” 

Alan  L.  Schrader,  director  of 
promotion  for  the  Washington 
(1).  C.)  Star,  and  a  memlier  of 
INPA’s  board  of  directors,  who 
introduced  the  proposal  to  give 
weeklies  voting  status,  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  frequency  of 
publication  was  a  matter  for  dis¬ 
tinction.  “There  are  five-day,  six- 
day  newspapers,”  Schrader  sa  d. 
“There  are  bi-weeklies  and  week¬ 
lies  as  well  as  dailies.  All  are 
print€Hl  newspapers  and  have 
many  of  the  same  pioblems  and 
opportunities  and  the  same  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  interests  of  news- 
pai)ers.” 

Cy  Favor,  general  manager  of 


the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  told  E&P 
that  the  subject  of  membership 
for  weekly  newspapers  came  be¬ 
fore  the  ICMA  ^ard  at  its  Las 
Vegas  meeting  this  year.  The 
subject  was  tabled  until  the  fall 
meeting,  when  William  Green, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News-Post- 
Herald  will  give  a  report  based 
on  a  thorough  study  of  the  con¬ 
sideration. 

*  *  * 

CONVENTIONS— The  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  published 
a  28-page  tab  section,  “Conven¬ 
tion  Guide  1968”  with  sections 
on  the  polls,  front-runners  of 
both  parties,  major  issues,  plat¬ 
forms,  delegate  breakdowns,  and 
a  chart  for  readers  to  keep  their 
own  tabulations  of  the  votings 
at  both  Miami  and  Chicago. 

*  * 

WINE — Ridgewood  (N.  J.) 
Newspapers  made  up  a  four- 
page  tabloid  with  reprints  of 
four  examples  of  George  Owens’ 
new  column,  “Wine,  Whims?y 
and  Song”  and  including  adver¬ 
tisements  for  restaurants  and 
letail  liquor  outlets  as  a  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  wine  field.  Mailings 
of  the  section  were  made  by 
•Mulligan  &  McDonald,  national 
advertising  representatives. 

«  *  * 

CLASSIFIED  —  The  Balti¬ 


more  Sun  tells  a  classified  “re¬ 
printed  presentation,  with  each 
suit”  story'  with  a  two-color 
page  a  different  size,  and  show¬ 
ing  total  advertising  linage,  ad 
count,  voluntary,  and  classifica¬ 
tion  breakdowns.  Figures  are 
shown  for  auctions,  real  estate, 
automotive,  rentals,  help  and 
positions  wanted.  Copies  are 
available  from  Elmore  Evans, 
promotion  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

RANKINGS  —  Changes  in 
market  ranking  in  19  different 
classifications  are  shown  in  a 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  presenta¬ 
tion  that  compares  1963  and 
1968.  Growth  figures  are  showm 
for  city,  county,  metro  area  and 
corporate  city.  Comic  strip  char¬ 
acters  Eek  and  Meek  provide 
the  cover  art  theme. 

*  *  « 

TEST  STORY— A  spiral- 
bound  presentation  from  the 
(Willoughby)  Lake  County 
(Ohio)  Xews-Herald,  “Put  your 
mouth  where  the  money  is,”  tells 
a  high-income,  high-buying- 
power  story  to  emphasize  its 
utility  as  a  test  market.  Copies 
of  the  data  mav  be  obtained 
from  Shannon  &  Cullen,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives. 

*  *  * 

CARRIER  RECRUITMENT 
— Publication  of  a  full  page  of 
pictures  of  the  nearly  500  South 
Bend  Tribune  carriers  who 
earned  a  trip  to  see  a  Chicago 
White  Sox  game  is  an  important 
part  of  the  Tribune’s  program  to 
recruit  and  hold  carriers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Clarence  W.  Harding, 
public  relations  director. 

*  *  * 

SCHOLARSHIPS  —  Awards 
of  $500  scholarships  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  each  of  15  Detroit 
Xews  carriers  at  the  paper’s 
17th  annual  awards  luncheon  at 
the  Statler-Hilton  on  August  14, 
by  Edwin  K.  Wheeler,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  The 
carriers’  fathers  were  guests. 

The  Student  Aid  Foundation 
of  Michigan  made  the  selection 
of  winners  from  a  field  of  720 
applicants.  Selection  was  based 
on  scholastic  aptitude,  charac¬ 
ter,  citizenship  and  performance 
of  newspaperboy  responsibilities. 

40  of  the  50  winners  had  ap¬ 
plied  in  previous  years.  Fifteen 
winners  earned  their  second 
scholarship,  five  were  three-time 
winners,  and  one  young  man 
won  his  fourth  consecutive 
.scholarship,  the  maximum.  Since 
1952,  when  the  program  l)egan, 
355  carriers  have  been  given 
scholarships  totaling  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
86  carriers  have  won  twice,  29 
have  won  three  times,  and  six 
have  won  four  times,  according 
to  Jim  Stower,  Detroit  News 
I)ublic  relations. 


of  Santa  Ana,  California 


lias  *Vf(jnir(*(l  'riu*  Daily 

Ciastonia  (Gazette 

of  (iastoiiia.  Xortli  Carolina 


'The  Undcrsiyiu  (I  Inituitcd  and  XegotUttcd  This  Transaction) 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

International  Broki  r.s  and  Consultants  to  Publishers  and  Printers 

543  West  Roosevelt  Road  (312)  668-9237  Wheaton,  Illinois 
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API  lists 
15  seminars 
in  23rd  year 

The  American  Press  Institute 
of  Columbia  University  has 
scheduled  15  Seminars  during? 
1968-69,  its  23rd  year  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  programs,  each  for  two 
weeks,  are  open  to  executives 
and  staff  members  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  Seminars  are: 

Women’s  Page  Editors, 
October  6-18 

Circulation  Managers,  October 
20-Noveml)er  1 

New  Methods  of  Newspaper 
Production,  Noveml)er  10-22 
City  Editors,  December  8-20 
(For  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation) 

Editorial  Page  Editors  and 
Writers,  Januarj’  5-17 
Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors,  January  19-31  (For 
newspapers  over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion) 

Sports  Editors,  February  2-14 
Advertising  Executives,  Feb¬ 
ruary  23-March  7  (For  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation) 
Pictures,  March  9-21 
Political  and  Government  Re¬ 
porters,  March  23-.\pril  4 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  April  13-25 
Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy 
Desk  (ihiefs,  .April  27-May  9 
City  Editors,  May  11-23  (For 
newspapers  over  75,000  circula¬ 
tion) 

Management  and  Costs,  June 
1-13  (For  newspapers  under 
75,000  circulation) 

Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief 
News  Executives,  June  15-27. 
(For  newspapers  under  50,000 
circulation) 

In  addition,  a  Seminar  for 
Foreign  Editors  of  European 
and  North  .American  News¬ 
papers  will  be  held  September 
22-October  4,  with  10  European 
countries  represented.  This 
Seminar  is  one  of  a  series  of 
yearly  .API  programs  financed 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  for 
newspaper  executives  from 
abroad. 

One  Seminar  on  the  1968-69 
schedule  has  already  been  held. 
That  Seminar,  for  Telegraph 
Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
was  conducted  July  7-19.  It  was 
.scheduled  because  of  an  over¬ 
subscription  for  a  similar  Sem¬ 
inar  during  the  1967-68  schedule. 

To  participate  in  a  Seminar 
an  applicant  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years’  experience 
and  be  nominated  by  a  principal 
executive  of  his  newspaper.  Ad¬ 
ditional  information  and  nomi¬ 


nation  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Executive  Director, 
American  Press  Institute,  201 
Journalism  Building,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10027. 


Guildsman  sues 
to  keep  dues 
out  of  politics 

Cleveland 

A  Plain  Dealer  assistant  city 
editor  has  challenged  in  Common 
Pleas  Court  here  the  legality  of 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  labor 
union  dues  for  political  activity. 

Stephen  G.  Esrati  brought 
suit  against  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  the  Cleveland 
.AFL-CIO  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Ohio  AFL-CIO.  He  .said 
the  practice,  which  forces  him 
to  support  political  activities 
and  candidates  “opposed  to  his 
free  will  and  choice,”  violates 
his  constitutional  rights. 

Esrati  asked  the  court  to  en¬ 
join  the  union  from  collecting 
from  members  and  using  money 
for  political  purposes  and  to 
order  the  union  to  account  for 
and  reimburse  funds  collected 
for  this  purpose  in  the  past. 

He  is  represented  by  two  at¬ 
torneys  of  the  Ohio  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union.  Their  petition  said 
Esrati  has  been  a  meml)er  in 
good  standing  in  the  Guild  since 
his  employment  by  the  Plain 
Dealer  in  1964.  By  agreement, 
the  newspaper  withholds  union 
dues  from  employes’  paychecks 
and  sends  them  to  the  Guild.  In 
turn,  the  Guild  sends  five  cents 
of  each  member’s  dues  to  the 
Cleveland  Federation  of  Labor 
and  10  cents  to  the  Ohio  AFL- 
CIO. 

A  portion  of  these  monies,  the 
petition  said,  is  used  as  “direct 
contributions  and  payments  to 
finance  political  activities  and 
candidates  directly  opposed  to 
the  free  will  and  choice  of  the 
plaintiff.”  He  contended  he  had 
protested  to  the  union  and  could 
get  no  satisfaction. 

Jack  F.  Weir,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Guild  here,  said  the 
complaint  was  “without  sub¬ 
stance.” 


Long  service  reward 

CLE^'ELA^•D 
Two  Plain  Dealer  pressmen, 
Gerald  Meehan  and  Steve  Dan- 
eik,  who  have  served  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  at  the  PD,  have  been 
honored.  F.  William  Dugan,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
presented  each  of  the  men  with 
a  check  for  $2,500  for  their  serv¬ 
ices. 


Head  librarian 

Vancolver,  B.  C. 

Miss  Shirley  Mooney  has  been 
appointed  head  librarian  for 
Pacific  Press  Ltd.  She  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Toronto 
library  school  in  1960  and  went 
as  a  reference  librarian  to  the 
University  of  Alberta  in  Ed¬ 


monton.  In  1963  she  joined  Im¬ 
perial  Oil  Ltd.  in  Calg^ary  as 
head  research  librarian  and  last 
year  became  head  librarian  for 
the  Saskatchewan  Research 
Council.  At  Pacific  Press  she 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  staff  of  20. 
She  succeeds  Margaret  Crabb, 
who  resigned  in  April. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


AMNOUNCEMENT.S 

Appraisers-Consultants 

SALES— PURCHASES  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldfr- 
Greensboro.  N.  C.  27401  Ph:  274-3670 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans,  67634 


ISeicspaper  Brokers 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you 
consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813>  446-0871  day 
time;  (AC  813)  733-1100  nights:  or 
write  Box  3364.  (^earwater  Beach.  Flor¬ 
ida  3,3515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’ITiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  ! 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers  ' 
SELLERS-HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa. 
Ariz.— 85201  (AC  602)  964-2952 

NEWSPAPER  SALES  APPRAISALS  ' 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  .582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657.  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  "raylor.  Claremont.  Calif.  91711 

NEXJOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  359U2.  Ph.  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
.\ppraisals.  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  CV>.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

CONUDESJTIAL  NEJGOTIA’nONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

THOROUGH  OBSERVANT  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv- 
I  ices.  Newspaiier  Service  Co..  Inc.,  has 
I  been  chosen  to  handle  sales  of  many 
'  of  the  South’s  better  newspapers.  215 
Curtis  St..  Jennings.  La.  70546.  Ph: 
1-31S-S24-047.5. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

yetrspapers  for  Sale 

CALIFORNL,\  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
grossing  8100,000  ;  complete  offset  plant: 
superb  climate.  Only  $20,000  down. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  .\naheim,  Calif. 
92806. 

CONTROLLING  IN’TEREST  available 
to  right  party  who  knows  how  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  successful  course  of 
a  large  weekly  (over  130,000  circ.)  in 
rich  market  area.  Now  operating  in 
the  black,  the  future  is  fabulous  for 
knowledgeable  person  or  team.  $100,- 
000  cash  necessary  and  proper  quali¬ 
fications.  Write  Box  1174,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  WEEKLY  over 
lO-year-old  in  fast-growing  market  of 
15,000.  New  Web  offset  plant.  Grossing 
over  $200,000.  Price  $225,000.  Terms 
available.  Box  1246.  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAUEDRNIA  SEMI-WEEKLY  outside 
L.A.  competitive  area.  Prestige  com¬ 
munity.  Gross  $490M.  plus  $80M  build¬ 
ing  including  plant  and  four  income 
rentals.  16-page  offset  press.  Priced  un¬ 
der  gross,  only  12%  down.  Adequate 
cash  flow,  Mel  Hodell,  Hazen  Co..  1388 
N.  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif.  91786.  (714) 
982-1595. 

1.4.50  (ABC)  aRCULA'nON.  offset 
weekly  newspaper  in  prosperous  north¬ 
ern  Indiana  county.  Gross  near  $.50.- 
000  ...  a  husband/wife  team  shoukl 
be  able  to  gross  $15-$18.000  or  more. 
Contact  Richard  W.  (iardwell,  Hoosier 
State  Press  Assn..  Suite  310.  Lemcke 
Bldg.,  106  E.  Market  St.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  46204. 

COUNTY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY. 
Six-figure  gross.  Fast  press;  good  em¬ 
ployee  relations.  Contact  H.  W.  Palmer, 
R.K.T.  Larson  &  Assoc..  844  Sumner 
Ave.,  Syracuse.  N.Y.  13210. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  in  excep¬ 
tionally  pleasant  locale:  exclusive.  m<Ml- 
ern  letterpress  plant;  high  profit.  Only 
$24,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Bkr..  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
Calif.  92806.  _ 

PETERSBURG  PRESS  (circ.  1400) 
and  Wrangell  Sentinel  (circ.  1200) 
weekly  newspaijers  located  30-miles 
.apart  Southeastern  Alaska,  publ’islwl 
in  one  plant  (Petersburg)  :  sheet-f«l 
.  offset:  commercial  printing:  for  public 
sale  at  law  offices  Stump  and  Bailey. 
316  Commercial  Bldg..  Ketchikan, 
Alaska.  Ph :  907-225-4131  at  10  A.M. 
Aug.  12,  1968.  Sale  is  for  cash. 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEIKLY  in  very  pretty 
rural  area  with  plenty  of  payroll  in¬ 
come  nearby.  $23,000  down,  includes 
nice  building.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  .\naheim, 

,  Calif.  92806. _ _ 

THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  is  on  this 
Midwest  weekly!  Unopposed:  top  level 
eiiuipment  and  valuable  building:  fine 
stable  town  in  rich  farm  area :  gross- 
i  ing  $99,000  and  growing.  Down  pay- 
I  ment  of  $28,000  handles.  Interested? 
I  Write  fully,  iilease.  DIAL.  1503  Naz¬ 
areth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001. 

$5,000  DOWN  buys  California  weekly 
with  very  fine  offset  plant.  Man^wife 
!  team  can  earn  $11,000  or  more.  J.  A. 

,  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr..  2234  E. 
i  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 
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ANNOl  NCEMKNTS 

A»*irjipn|M'rs  for  Salv 

KASTKKN  NORTH  DAKOTA  offset 
exclusive  weekly  prossinjj 
Prices!  only  $2S,UH0,  $5,tKK»  down,  in¬ 
cludes  huildin>r.  Krehbiel-Holitho  News¬ 
paper  Ser.,  liox  133.  Em|K»ria,  Ks. 
6rt^UI. 

$3,r»<Kl  MOWN  will  buy  exclusive  week¬ 
lies  Texas,  Kansiis,  North-Soiilh  I>a- 
kt»ta.  Nebraska.  Missouri.  Ktehbiel- 
Bolitho  Newspa|»er  Ser.,  Box  133,  Em- 
!^oria.  Ks.  66^01. 

A\  AILABLE 

We  have  dailies  and  weeklies  throu^rh- 
out  the  nation.  $50,00u  >rross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  newis. 

.1.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  Ill.  601 ''T 


WESTERN  SOUTH  DAKOTA  exclu¬ 
sive  weekly  in  dominant  t^iwn,  j?n>w- 
in^r  fast.  Gross.  $18,000,  price<l  $20.- 
OOO.  $8,000  down.  Robert  N.  Bolitho. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia. 
Ks.  66S01. 


Mr^wspapers  Wanted 

NEW  ENGLAND  or  Northern  New 
York  weekly  wanted,  offset,  under  JIOO.- 
000  ?r:>ss.  Send  full  details.  Box  1293. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND  EAT  IT. 
too.  Sell  your  newspaper  at  audited  net 
worth  and  (rood  will  and  remain  in 
chargee,  if  you  like.  Interested?  Write 
Box  1235.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTERESTEa)  IN  OBTAINING  week¬ 
ly  or  semi-weekly  in  Wyomingt.  Send 
full  details.  R.  E.  Bergre,  P.O.  Box 
333.  Laramie.  Wyo.  82070. 


^  XEWSP.4I»EK  SERVICES 

Features  Arailable 

‘•TREND  OF  MIND”— Weekly  column 
— Informative,  psychological,  helpful.  I 
Samples.  Henry  B.  Steffas,  718  Irving 
Park  Road.  Chicago,  Illinois  60613. 


ONE  OF  PRO  FOOTBALL'S 
ALL-TIME  GREATS 
relives  20  of  the  sport's  unforgettable 
games.  A  weekly  series  starting  Sept. 
15.  Ix>>v  rates.  Write  for  samples.  Box 
190.  Berea.  Ohio  44017. 


“MOSTLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE" 

The  only  weekly  column  of  its  kind. 
Enjoy  Walt  Schmidt's  sparkling  wit, 
satire  and  humor.  Rates  as  low  as  $1-  . 
^week.  Samples  and  4-week  trial  - 
FREE.  Your  territory  may  be  open. 
Write:  Osborn  House  Feature  Syndi-  : 
cate,  P.O.  Box  966,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
94023.  ■ 


•TV  NEWS  (X)LUMN''— Weekly  in¬ 
side  program  and  personality  news 
written  bv  New  York  television  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Highly  attractive  rates.  Box 
l-'ITl.  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Ennine^rs 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 

Export  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6103 


C.omposing  Room 

ELEKTRON,  Si^70483,  electric  i>ot, 
feeder,  blower,  hydra  quadder,  4 
magazines,  V-drive  motor,  from  private 
plant  (like  new). 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  Elizabeth  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10012. 
(AC  212)  WAIker  5-0100 

3-YEAR-OLD  VANDERCOOK  full-page 
SP25  Proof  Press — power  drive,  ink 
fountain  and  counter;  cost  $6037;  will 
sell  for  $4500.  Comet  Linotypes,  SN1357, 
w/TTS  and  mat  detector.  Two  (2)  Kel¬ 
logg  keyboards  fit  right  over  Linotype 
keyboard — makes  a  typewriter  keybrard 
out  of  it.  Cost  $1080  each;  will  take 
$400  each.  Box  1294.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IVl3Cliinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SEU  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&PS  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


(Composing  Room 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007. 


P'OR  SALE:  Linoiilm  photo  unit  and 
two  keyboards,  20  fonts  type  suitable  for 
newspaper  or  job  work,  font  storage 
cabinet,  all  under  maintenance  and  in 
excellent  condition,  5  years  old,  $49,000, 
IBM  Keyboard  with  Autotypist  Perfo¬ 
rator,  desk  and  auxiliary  console,  ‘ITS 
codes,  brand  new,  perfect  as  input  to 
computer  or  Photon  713-20,  $1900.  Se¬ 
lection  of  Photon  713  type  strips,  $225 
each.  Justowriter  recorders  and  8  pt. 
Galvin  reproducers,  all  under  Friden 
maintenance,  $1,000  each.  Excellent  12 
pt.  Booktygge  Justowriter  Reproducer, 
$9,30.  Justowriter  A  A  Recorder  with 
switch  for  7-level  code.  Serial  9507,  fine 
shape,  $2,100.  Copease  printer  and  de¬ 
veloper.  17  X  22.  $300.  Model  C  &  D 
IBM  executive  typewriters,  ruling  de¬ 
vice.  time  clocks,  etc.  for  cold  type  shop, 
prices  on  request.  Write  to  Northwest 
Photo  Type,  8020  108th  Avenue  S.E., 
Kenton,  Washing;;ton  98056. 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  SETT.  12-pt 
recorder,  9-pt,  newstext  reproducer,  8 
month's  old.  Includes  stand,  tape  wind¬ 
er,  paper  holder.  Excellent  condition. 
New  price  $5880 :  make  offer.  Greater 
Houston  Publishers,  928  Kenmore, 
Houston,  Texas  77023. 

MODEL  V  INTBRTYPE.  twin  molds, 
air-cooled,  equipped  for  TTS;  has  per¬ 
forator  and  operating  unit.  Also  model 
V-50  Miehle  Vertical.  14  x  22.  Ledger. 
Box  307,  Broken  Arrow,  Okla.,  74012. 

IDEAL  FOR  WEEKLY  or  small  daily 
— Justowriters :  2-12  pt.  PWJ  Re¬ 

corders.  1-8  PWJ  Reproducer.  Vari- 
tygters;  1-model  620  and  1-model  720. 
.Many  fonts.  Daily  Observer,  530  Brick 
Blvd..  Brick  Town,  N.J.  (201)  477-1100. 

FIVE  LINOTYPE.S:  M-I4.  auxiliary 
magazine,  $2,000;  M-33,  saw,  automatic 
ejector  blade.  $4,000;  M-33,  saw,  quad¬ 
der,  automatic  ejector  blade,  $4,300  ; 
Comet  $3,500;  M-5,  tape-operated,  $6.- 
.300.  Package  sale — $20,000.  All  in  daily 
operation,  good  condition,  ages  vary. 
Available  about  Oct.  1  on  our  floor. 
Decatur  Daily,  Decatur,  Ala.  33601. 
tAC  205)  35.3-4612 


PRACTICALLY  NEW  TTS  Keyboai-d. 
.•shatfstall  mat  detector  and  Star  safety 
pack  on  Model  8  Lino.  Linotype  free, 
sell  at  sacrifice  for  half  cost  of  'ITS 
attachments.  Good  running  order ;  also 
have  Hammond  8-col.  casting  box  in 
mint  conilition  and  Morrison  slug 
stripi>er  at  yi>ur  price.  Kennett  News 
&  Advertiser.  P.O.  Box  68,  Kennett 
-Square,  P.a.  19348. 


LUDLOW,  like  new,  6  and  r2-|)oint 
m<glds,  22' .j  ems,  9589,  elec,  pot, 
nine  sticks.  30  fonts  of  tygge.  sorts  and 
quads,  2  cabinets.  Bernginlsville  News, 
17-19  Morristown  R<1..  Bernardsville. 
N.  J.  07921.  (201)  766-3900. 


('omplete  Plants 
FOR  SALE: 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PUANT 

16-Page  Goss  Tubular  Press  and  Folder. 
Four  4-i>age  unit.  JtDK  112 
Stereotype  equipment.  4  Intertypes  and 
Linotyiies 
Magazines,  racks 

Proof  presses,  Ludlow,  saw,  vertical 
miterer 

16  Turtles,  16  chases,  composing  tables 
composing  banks,  lead,  slug  storage  cab¬ 
inet;  assortment  of  galleys 
Cabinets,  tables  and  dollies 
T(x>ls,  parts,  etc. 

Office  equipment 

Desires  bid  on  complete  plant  or  any 
material  desired  by  Friday  noon,  August 
23.  1968. 

Plant  open  daily  except  Saturday 
Contact  Clarence  E.  Hess 
niB  EVENING  RECORD 
Lansford,  Pa.  18232 
(AC  717)  645-2151 


I  Composing  Room 

THE  NATION  S  NEWSPAPER  FORM.S  i 
I  roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaiier 
!  Turtles— $92.95  to  $107.23,  fob  Elkin 
I  li’rite  for  literature 

j  L.  &  B.  sales  COMPANY 

I  111-113  W.  Market  Street 

!  Elkin,  N.C.  28621  (AC  919)  83.3-1313 


I  Miscellanetms  Machinery 

4  POCKET  RIGHT  HAND  McCAIN 
Inserter,  master  book  caliper.  Christen-  ' 
sen  Satldle  stitcher  with  4  Bostitch  | 
heads,  McCain  3-knife  Trimmer  with 
fanned  out  belt  delivery.  All  necessary 
motors,  pumps  and  blowers — 220  volts  I 
60  cycles,  3  phase  AC.  Priced  for  quick  i 
I  sale.  Box  1331.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  FOR  SALE: 

i  One  automatic  Hammond 
thin  saw  (4  yrs.  old)  in 
I  perfect  condition  $900. 

Electric  storage  cabinet — 
(6  yrs,  old)  like  new  $500. 

I  Write  or  ’phone: 

Gordon  C.  Dix 
j  CRESCENT-NEWS 
Defiance,  Ohio  43512 
(AC  419)  784-5441 


!  SAW,  NOLAN,  heavy  duty  stereo,  new  1 
196.3  220-volts,  see  through  guard —  ' 
,  $300. 

SUPER  CASTER.  NOLAN,  Page  size, 
j  gas,  Ty|ie  high  and  shell  bars — $27.3. 
STRIPPER.  MORRISON.  110-volts. 
$100. 

I  loo  galle.v  storage  cabinet,  Hamilton, 

:  0*/i  X  23"  galleys— $80.  ' 

100  galley  storage  cabinet,  Hamilton, 
6*4  X  23"  galleys,  on  wheels — $120.  - 

Write:  R.  Downing,  North  Platte 
Telegraph.  North  Platte.  Nel)r.  69101.  j 


Perforator  Tape 


j  NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
I  same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
I  — Top  Quality, 


Call  or  Write: 


PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308. 


I  Presses  &  Machinery 

HURLETRON  INSETROL 

I  1  Complete  Unit — AC  equipped — prac¬ 
tically  new — removed  from  the  New 
^  York  Herald  Tribune. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


ROTARY  PRESSES: 

16  Pages  to  64  Pages 

•  16-Page  Standard  Duplex  Tubular 
.  •  26-Page  Standard  Goss  Tubular 

•  24-Page  Goss  Unitubular 
;  •  48-PBge  Goss  Universal 

•  64-Page  Goss  Universal 

.  All  of  the  above  presses  offered  with  com- 
j  plete  stereotype  packages,  superimposed 
I  color  cylinders,  balloon  formers,  fed  from 
I  beneath  the  press  or  end  fed  on  floor 
i  level. 

,  ANY  ABOVE  PRESSES  OFFERED 
!  "AS  IS.  WHERE  IS,"  OR  RECONDI¬ 
TIONED,  DELIVHaiED,  INSTALLED 
AND  GUARANTEED. 

For  Further  Information  Contact: 

i  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

1720  (Therry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
'  AC.  816  BA  1-9060 


Presses  &•  Machinery 

1  GOSS  UNIFLOW  HEADLINER  2:1 
ratio,  heavy-duty  newspaper  folder,  112- 
page  capacity,  arranged  for  double  de¬ 
livery,  22%"  sheet  cutoff,  complete  with 
bed  plate  and  main  drive  housing,  in¬ 
cluding  double  ballon  former,  presently 
running  a  60%"  wide  web.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation  any  time.  (Contact  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agent.  Courier-Journal  & 
Louisville  Times,  625  W.  Broadway, 
Louisville.  Ky.  40202  (502)  682-4581. 


4  Unit  Hantscho 

22%"  X  36"  web  offset  press 
for  two  webs  (7  yrs.  old)  with: 

12'  Offen  multi-stage  dryer  for  two 
webs 

Combination  folder  with  ribbon  by¬ 
pass  feature 

2 — Manual  unwind  stands 

1 —  Hantscho  chill  roll  assembly,  com- 
pos^  of  two  approx.  15"  chilling 
rolls  per  web 

Motorized  circumferential  reguster 
controls 

Manual  lateral  register  controls 
8 — Hantscho  washup  devices 
8 — Baldwin  ink  agitators 

2 —  W.P.E.  cutoff  controls  for  folder 
2— W.P.E.  half-unit  cutoff  controls  for 

sheeter  with  remote  controls 
7— W.P.E.  web  break  detectors 
1 — Stobb  stacker 
1 — Hantscho  sheeter  for  two  webs 
76  HP  drive 

6  Unit  Vanguard 

Two  years  old  with 
Jaw  folder 

3  Unit  Color  King 

with : 

J  aw  (older 
water  levelers 

2  Unit  Vanguard 
Offset  Press 

complete  with  Motor  and  controls; 
newspaper  folding  device  for  %  anfl 
^  fold:  sheeting  attachment 

Twin  Unitubulars 

4  units,  each  line.  Double  color  right 
line,  single  color  left  line. 

2 — %  and  %  folders 
2 — 60  H.P.  drivee 
Complete  stereo 

Two  1961  Goss 
Universal  Press  Units 

One  reverse-heavy  duty  bolder 
SO-page  cajwcity  for  ^4  and  % 
four  position  roll  stand  with  autonrnuc 
teosioDS  —  rewinder  —  conveyor  —  Gom 
plate  perfector  with  vacuum  control. 
Gom  45W  mat  roller  and  all  stereo 
hand  chases  tantamount  to  complete 
operation. 

High  Speed  Goss 

built  in  1939—16/32  capacity 
2  Units 
Double  Folder 
Floor  fed 

Speed  46.000  I.p.h. 

All  stereo 

Premier  back  shaver— perfect  condition 
C/4  Intertype;  25.000  series,  new  Star 
hytiraulic  quadder 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Mergenthaler  Linofllm  Ad  machine 
C.  O.  L.  ((Computer  only  Linoftlm) 

28  grid  capacity 
27  grid  available 
6  lev^  tape  operation 
1-year  old 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  07071 


DISMANTLING  MIEHLE  #1  flatbed 
sheet  press  (34  x  44).  Anyone  for  parts? 
Good  condition.  Weaver  Pub.  Co.,  Bkist 
Greenwich.  R.  I.  02818.  (AC  401)  $84- 
4662. 
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IViAr.HlNERY  &  SUPPLIES 
Presses  &  machinery 


Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


GOSS  HEADLINEK 
Manufactured  1966 
6-Unit  96  Page  Press 
23  9/16"  Cutoff  —  90’  Stagger 
Rated  at  62,600  iph 
3  Color  Half  Decks 
Double  Folders 
Double  Upper  Formers 
Many  Reverses 
Keels,  Tensions  &  Pasters 
AC  Unit  Type  Drive 
Tension  Piate  Lockup 
Exceilent  Condition 
Avaiiabie  First  Half  1969 
For  Sale  Exclusively: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 

16  PAGE  1949  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  ^ 
and  stereo  equipment.  Goo<l  care,  mini¬ 
mum  use  running  8.000  daiiy.  Plain 
Dealer,  Wabash,  Indiana  46992. 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockup— heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y,  OX  7-4590 


FROM  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
COLOR  FLEXIBLE  HOE 
SUPERPRODUCnON  PRESSES 

6-Unit,  four-color  couples 
Superimposed  angle  bars — Turning  Bay 

RTP - Geared  for  62.600  per  hour 

Dual  ink  rails  and  reverses 
Hoe  ink  pump  system 

Available — Approximately  12  Months 
May  be  in8i)ected  on  edition 
For  Sale  Exclusively; 

INIAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 

1X)R  SALE 

21  page  Diiidex  tubular  press.  #  492 
(2  to  I),  in  excellent  c(>n<lition.  plus 
4  ton-Nolan  gas  fired  remelt  iH>t.  Must 
lie  remr>ved  in  Septemlier.  Will  sell  lioth  | 
for  $;<,U00,  or  for  parts  if  necessary.  ' 
Contact  J.  F.  Bertram,  The  Geneva 
(N.Y.)  Times. 


Academic  j 

GENERALIST  —  Progressive  private  ; 
college,  lower  midwest,  has  opening  on 
external  affairs  staff.  Duties  combine  | 
writing,  editing,  program  direction  and  j 
coordination.  Creativity,  verve,  affinity 
for  people  outweigh  exiierience.  Send  ' 
resume  to  Box  1299,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER  to  te.ach  i 
two  classes  in  loginning  reporting  anil 
handle  sisirts  putilicity.  Base  for  nine 
months  $5.'>(I0  with  BJ.  or  $76,000 
with  MJ ;  summer  work  possilde.  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Buckley.  Southwest  Texas 
State  College.  San  Marcos.  Texas  7X666. 


Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  for  ' 
Massachusetts  weekly,  self-starter,  with 
ad  sales,  makeup  and  know-how.  Salary 
and  bonus.  Box  1311,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IF  YOU  LIKE  TO  TRAVEL,  are  ex- 
:  periencerl  in  newspaper  advertising,  can 
'  communicate  with  newspaper  publishers 
and  advertising  managers,  and  are  look- 
i  ing  for  a  compensation  plan  that  pretty 
i  much  lets  you  write  your  own  ticket,  we 
mav  have  just  what  you  want.  We  pub¬ 
lish  a  well-known  syndicated  newspaper 
service  and  have  an  opening  in  our 
Western  Territory.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1323,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 

ALWAYS  WANTED  TO  RUN 
YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER? 

W'e  can't  offer  you  that  opiiortunity. 
but  we  can  give  you  the  next  best  thing. 
Our  new  satellite  operation  calls  for 
four  separate  products  daily  and  man¬ 
agers  to  prwluce  them.  If  you  qualify, 
your  experience  in  the  eilitorial,  circu¬ 
lation  and  sales  fields  could  earn  you 
to  $15,000  annually,  plus  a  suburban 
Zone  2  area  in  which  to  enjoy  it.  Send 
complete  resume,  references  to  Box  ] 
1.350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STRONG  t)N  ADVERTISING?  Nose 
for  News?  Can  you  gather  the  ads. 
handle  the  news  and  look  after  the 
circulation  with  a  gal  to  help  part-  j 
time  on  the  news?  If  so.  you  could 
lie  the  iierson  we're  looking  for  to  run  | 
an  estalilished  weekly  in  a  nice  town,  j 
Printing  d<me  in  central  plant.  Hus- 
l)and  wife  comls>  or  team  of  two  also  1 
considere<l.  Write  C.  H.  Grose.  49  I 
Front  St..  Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y.  12020. 


(.'irculation  | 

TRANSPORTATION  MANAGER 
Increaserl  work  load  has  createrl  new- 
job  in  our  circulation  department.  Job 
has  resiKrnsibility  for  delivery  of  large 
metropolitan  morning  newspaper  to  I 
various  distribution  points  from  cen¬ 
tral  printing  plant  locaterl  in  busy  | 
midwest  downtown  location.  | 

Prefer  man  with  newspai)er  trans|)or-  j 
tation  experience  on  150.000  or  over  | 
circulation.  Should  have  knowledge  of 
second-class  mail  service;  experience 
with  contract  or  common  carrier  help-  , 
fill.  Must  be  self-starter  who  enjoys 
hard  work  and  major  resimnsibility  with 
the  desire  to  assume  top  management 
job. 

A  proven  leader  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  history  of  growth  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  part  of  a  vast  corporate  com¬ 
munications  operation.  | 

Send  complete  resume  with  salary  his-  ' 
tory  to  Box  1363,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence.  I 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  wanted  by 
j  lOn-year-old  daily  in  a  most  comiieti- 
I  tive  area.  Prefer  man  having  1-2  years' 

I  exi>erience  with  "Little  Merchant"  plan. 

[  Exceptionally  fine  area  with  outstand¬ 
ing  recreational  facilities.  For  inter¬ 
view  write  givirg  full  details  concern-  | 
ing  Iwckground  to:  J.  W.  Ramsdell,  | 
Circ.  Mgr.,  Daily  Northwe.stern.  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wise.  .">4901. 

PERHAPS  YOU  ARE  CM  of  a  very 
small  newspaiier  who  desires  a  chance 
for  something  larger:  perhaps  you  are 
a  district  sales  manager  who  feels  he 
should  be  on  the  circulation  depart-  , 
ment  mani.gement  team.  Investigate  the  i 
|M>sition  now  available  on  the  circula-  | 
tion  management  team  of  a  leading  I 
evening  and  Sumlay  newsimiier  in  Zone  I 
2.  Pjisition  is  Assistant  Country  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager,  with  responsibility 
for  running  one  of  the  nation's  top 
motor  route  oiierations.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  |K>ssihilities  in  progressive  1 
newspaiier  group.  For  further  informa-  j 
tion.  write  to  Box  1375,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WE  WANT  A  KEY  MAN  for  our  large  ' 
circulation  department.  We  need:  #1  j 
a  man  with  extensive  exiierience  in 
home  delivery:  #2  a  man  who  can 
handle  men;  #3  a  hard  worker  who 
can  get  results:  #4  a  man  with  ambi¬ 
tion  to  get  ahead.  Resume  and  salary 
r«|uirements  in  confidence  to  Box  1399. 
Eilitor  &  Pulilisher. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

1  NOLAN  full-page  casting  box  with 
temiieratiire  control;  exhaust  fan  and 
stereo  saw — all  for  $650.  Rockville 
Journal,  3  Prospect  St..  Rockville. 
Conn.  06066.  (AC  203)  875-3346.  John 
Sweeney  or  Boli  Freeman. 

STEREOTYPE 

3 — STA-HI  Master  Formers — 22%" 

3 —  10  Ton  Electric  Stereo  Pots 

4 —  Wootl  Automatic  Autoplates 
4 — Woorl  Autoshavers 

BEW  .SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

150  HORSEIPOWER  AC  410  Variable 
Speerl  Press  Motor  in  good  condition. 
State  age,  condition,  length  of  motor 
and  length  and  diameter  of  shafts. 
Contra  Costa  Times,  P.  O.  Box  937, 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  94596. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  16-page  printing  unit  made  about 
19.30,  mn<lel  HSLC,  length  of  sheet 
cut-off  23i“rt".  Box  1369,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT  —  Imme<liate 
o|iening.  Salary  commensurate  with 
aiiility  and  exi>erience.  West  Central 
Florida  evening  daily.  Box  1407.  Falitor 
&  Publisher. 


Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST,  eager.  Resume  and 
j  sample,  please.  Box  1384,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  is  I 
looking  for  a  young  man  interested  in 
furthering  his  career  in  the  circulation 
,  profusion.  We  are  affiliated  with  a  dy¬ 
namic  group  oiieration  that  can  offer 
;  the  right  man  a  great  future.  <2!onfi- 
dential  replies,  including  complete 
resume  and  references,  should  be  for- 
[  warded  to  Box  1329,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CM.  capable,  aggressive. 

I  Experience  in  controlleil  circulation 
I  helpful.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
i  perience  and  ability.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— One  of 
America's  largest  weeklies  planning  to 
go  daily.  Looking  for  a  young  man  on 
the  way  up.  Must  know  ABC,  Little 
Merchant  program  and  promotion. 

,  Good  future  for  right  man.  Salary 
$10,000  plus  bonus  plan.  Zone  2.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1334,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


(Aassi/ied  Advertising 

CLASSIFiro  MANAGER— The  second 
man  in  a  big-paper  classified  advertising 
department,  or  proven  salesman  with 
experience  and  ambition  has  outstanding 
opportunity  as  CM  for  strong,  progres¬ 
sive.  Midwest  evening  daily.  We  want 
man  to  manage  and  lead  staff  in  an 
already  established,  productive  opera¬ 
tion  and  reward  him  with  fine  future, 
increased  earnings.  Write  Box  1327. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  details  of 
experience,  references,  salary  needs,  ! 
etc. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitious  iierson  1 
to  join  ex|>anding  staff  on  30.000  itaily.  j 
Experience  helpful  but  not  essential;  we  : 
will  train  you.  Attractive  salary,  bonus 
plan,  insurance,  etc.  Excellent  com¬ 
munity.  Contact  George  Williams. 
Kingsport  Times  &  News.  220  East 
I  Market  St..  Kingsitort.  Tenn.  37662.  j 

IHsplay  Advertising 

I  RETAIL  ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
SALARY  TO:  $10,000  -f  BONUS 
I  The  man  we  are  looking  for  will  take 
,  complete  charge  of  our  10-man  de- 
i  partment,  and  will  report  to  the  Ad- 
I  vertising  Director.  We  are  centrally  lo- 
:  cated  between  the  mountains  and  the 
beach,  in  the  "Golf  Capital  of  the 
World."  Send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Director 
AUGUSTA  CHRONICL&HERALD 
P.  O.  Box  928 
Augusta,  Georgia  30903 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  AuRust  17,  1968 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER'S  golden 
opportunity  with  large,  fast-growing 
weekly  only  minutes  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Many  top  accounts  now,  plus 
plenty  of  new  potential.  Must  have 
proven  sales  development  background 
and  experience  with  shopping  centers. 
Excellent  salary  and  commission  pro¬ 
gram.  Replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
1262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN  wanted  by 
one  of  the  finest  daily  offset  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  Beautiful  new 
building,  excellent  working  conditions. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability; 
bonus  plan.  Must  be  superior  in  sales 
and  layout  ability.  Send  sample  lay¬ 
outs.  complete  resume  first  letter  to 
Advertising  Director,  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  P.O.  Box  710.  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  99701,  via  air-mail. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
Wanted:  display  advertising  salesman 
to  join  expanding  staff  of  10  persons 
writh  high  prestige  Midwest  daily  of 
32.000  circulation  in  community  of  60.- 
000.  Must  have  retail  account  experi¬ 
ence.  strong  on  copy,  layout  and  selling. 
We  prefer  a  family  man  who  wants  to 
settle  in  a  prosperous,  growing  com¬ 
munity  and  work  among  congenial, 
progressive  people.  Newly-remodeled 
plant  and  offices.  5-day  week,  annual 
bonus,  company-paid  retirement  plan, 
free  insurance  in  addition  to  top  sal¬ 
ary.  It  will  pay  vou  to  look  into  our 
proposition.  Write  fully  to  Box  1330, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  AD  M.\NAGER  for  off¬ 
set  daily — 6.200  circ.  Energy,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  solid  newspaper  .nd  experience 
desiretl.  Pleasant,  growing  community 
in  high  desert.  Contact  F'raiik  Barnett. 
Daily  Press.  P.O.  Box  AC.  Victorville, 
Calif.  92392.  Ph:  (AC  714)  24.5-9.364. 

DISPLAY  AD  .SALESMAN  (or  woman) 
for  unoppoae<l  growing  offset  daily. 
Will  train  interested  person.  Base  sal¬ 
ary  plus  commission,  health  insurance, 
vacations,  and  advantage  of  living  in 
Alaska  where  there  are  healthy  ouUloor 
activities  and  no  riots.  One-hour  by  jet 
from  Seattle  Wash.  Write  Lew  Wil¬ 
liams.  Ketchikan  (Alaska  99901)  Daily 
News. 


Advertising 

DIRECTOR 

Rapidly-expanding  suburban  weekly 
newspai>er  group,  current  circulation 
near  290.000.  has  .>|)ening  for  strongly- 
motivate<l  "take  charge"  man. 

Excellent  opimrtunity  for  an  advertis¬ 
ing  administrator  experience<l  in  all 
phases  of  department  management,  or¬ 
ganization,  supervision,  training  and 
planning.  Present  department  15  men. 
Salary,  bonus,  car.  Area  5. 

Send  details  in  first  letter. 
Interview  after  Labor  Day. 

BOX  13.56.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEm 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  new- 
statewide  journal  of  news  and  opinion. 
Potential  great.  Adaptability  more  im¬ 
portant  than  exiierience.  .Age  unim- 
IMirtant.  Coastal  area.  Peter  W.  Cox. 
Maine  Times.  13  Main  St..  Topsham. 
Maine  040S6. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  weekly  in  Indiana  city  of  18,000. 
Excellent  salary.  Layout  and  sell  ;  po¬ 
tential  unlimited.  Write  resume  and 
references  to  Paige  Varner.  Gen.  Mgr., 
Portage  Wave.  Portage.  Ind.  46368. 

UIOKING  FAIR  THAT 
IMPORTANT  STEP  UP? 

Proving  your  ability  as  Ad  Manager 
on  aggressive,  growing  15.000  Southern 
ilaily  can  leail  to  bigger  ad  job  or  step 
into  management.  Leadership,  trainiiig, 
planning  abilities  vital.  Small  city  liv¬ 
ing.  nearby  big  city  conveniences, 
progressive  ad  club.  Mialern  photo- 
comp-offset  headquarters  pa|>er:  com- 
lietitive  salaries :  excellent  fringes. 
Write  for  copies  i>ai>er.  Chamber  of 
Ciimmerce  information.  Send  resume. 
W.  T.  Patrick.  Evening  Herald.  Box 
711.  RiH-k  Hill.  S.  C.  •297:10. 
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HKIJ*  ^  ANTED 

Display  Adrertisinp 


HKLP  VANTED 

Editorial 


HKLP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEi.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


I>ISPL.\Y  AD  SALESMAN— 2-5  years’ 
newspaper  experience.  Live  and  work 
in  one  of  Southern  California’s  most 
desirable  coastal  areas.  Excellent 
schools  and  recreational  facilities.  Must 
lie  willine  to  make  calls  on  all  types 
of  retail  accounts  and  do  it  consistently 
and  intelligently.  Work  for  one  of  the 
fastest  Krowinjr  daily  newspapers  in  the 
state  where  you  will  be  (tiven  the  best 
availal>le  sales  tools  and  be  rewarded 
with  a  (food  salary,  monthly  bonus,  car 
allowance  and  company  benefits,  in- 
cludinft  two  weeks  vacation  after  one 
year  and  fully  paid  medical-hospital 
Ilian  for  you  and  your  family.  Write 
Box  1382,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
secure  your  future  today! 


ADVER'nSING  LAYOUT 
Op(x>rtunity  for  person  capable  of 
pa.ste-up  display  layout  work.  Write 
Mr.  Siimer,  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land.  Florida  33803.  or  phone  todav 

(^131  e86.88.sS. 


Editorial 


EXPEKIENf  ED  DESKMAN  needed  for 
50,000  suburban  Pa.  p.m.  daily.  Starting 
salary:  $176.45  for  a  3744  hour  week. 
Chance  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1250.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  DBPAR’TMENT  of  prize- 
winnins:  newspaper  seeks  creative  desk 
person  for  layouts  and  make-up.  plus 
writinir  if  desired.  If  you’ve  had  some 
experience  but  crave  chance  for  (treater 
freedom  and  opportunity  to  experiment 
with  new  iile.as.  write  Box  1265,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Zone  4. 

IF  YOU’RE  EDITING  COPY  on  a  small 
or  me<lium-sized  daily  and  are  ready  to 
move  to  a  metro,  try  us.  We  are  one  of 
the  biitgest,  best  and  fastest-movinsr 
morning  papers  in  the  country,  and 
we’re  looking  for  copy  editors  who  can 
move  up  with  us.  Zone  5.  We  Are  .^n 
Equal  Opiiortunity  Employer.  Box  1228. 
Ealitor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  EA.SY  LIVING,  big  i 
money?  Don’t  read  any  further.  Look-  ; 
ing  for  a  chance  in  the  world  of  fun  i 
and  games?  We  want  a  young  man  with 
drive,  imagination.  Must  type  40  WPM.  | 
Objective:  Sports  Writer.  Tremendous  . 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Contact:  Ed  I 
Golden.  Btecutive  Sports  Eiiitor,  The  ‘ 
Trentonian.  Trenton.  N.J.  08602.  Area 
resident  preferred. 


GOOD.  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
CHANCE  TD  S’TEP  UP  for  a  writer 
with  two  to  five  years  newspaper  ex- 
I  perience  (small-town  background  would 
1  be  fine)  who  would  like  to  fill  a  news  ' 
I  writing  spot  with  a  large  Ohio  com-  ' 
'  pany.  This  is  a  press  relations  job  ! 
^  covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  requiring  \ 
•  ability  to  deal  with  newspaper  people  . 
I  at  their  own  level,  and  accurate  writing.  ■ 
Knowledge  of  photography,  advertising, 

I  radio  and  television  would  be  helpful. 

I  Resident  of  Ohio  or  neighboring  state 
'  preferred.  Company  Is  an  equal  oppor-  | 
!  tunity  employer.  Send  facts  aliout  your- 
I  self,  including  educational  background 
I  and  experience,  present  salarv  and 
'  references,  to  Box  1255,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
I  lisher.  : 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
WE  ARE:  A  well-establisheil.  respecteil 
trade  newspaper  serving  the  nation’s  i 
poultry  industry:  17.000  circulation  | 
covering  40  states  and  16  foreitm  coun-  ' 
tries:  the  poultry  industry’s  conservative  1 
voice  with  a  record  of  in-depth  report-  ; 
I  ing  of  today’s  important  issues:  offset, 
j  tabloid  format  that  now  enjoys  the 
I  poultry  industry’s  position  of  the  No.  1  1 
'  News  Weekly.  I 

*  WE  OFFER:  Full  eilitorial  responsi-  ■ 
I  bility,  with  salary  to  match;  small  | 
amount  of  travel  for  news  covering  in 
the  Southeastern  area:  complete  frin(re 
!  benefit  program:  modern  office  and  j 
plant  facilities. 

Contact  John  F.  Yarbrough.  Editor 
and  Publisher.  SOUTHEASTERN 
POUL’TRY  ’HMES,  308  Spring  Street,  i 
i  S.W.,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Gainesville.  I 
'  Georgia  30501.  ' 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


=  Namc- 


Addrrs^ 

City - 


State- 
By — 


-Zip  Codf- 


Clatiification. 
Copy - 


g  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally  g 

g  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  S 

g  Mail  to:  | 

1  fOITOB  k  fUBLISHEB  •  ISO  Third  Avsaee  •  New  Terk.  New  Terk  10022  S 


WTRE  EDITOR,  award-winning  offset 
New  England  daily,  metroixditan  area. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1268,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DO  YOU  WRITE  FINISHED  COPY? 
Not  only  with  commas  in  the  right 
places,  but  with  all  the  questions  ans- 
w'ered.  and  maybe  with  a  phrase  that 
warms  up  the  city  editor?  Ito  you  think 
alx>ut  the  reader,  and  whether  your 
copy  will  entertain  him,  make  sense  to 
him,  tell  him  something  he  wanta  to 
know?  If  so.  you’re  the  kind  of  re¬ 
porter  we  need.  Our  newspaper  is  part 
of  Federated  Publications.  Inc.,  whose 
seven  dailies  print  more  than  280,600 
daily  in  four  states.  Our  standards  are 
high  and  we  offer  a  good  salary  plus 
fringes,  in  a  community  and  region 
known  for  pleasant  living.  Advancement 
chances  excellent.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  a  few  clippings  to: 

H.  A.  Chipman.  Managing  Fslitor 
ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan  49016 


MODERN  LIVING  EDITOR 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NBW.s 
has  an  opening  for  a  reporter  and 
writer  with  backtrround  in  Home  Furn- 
ishinirs.  Experience  in  writing  of  foorl 
features  would  also  be  helpful.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Patrick  J.  Scanlon. 
Employment  Manager,  Chicago  Daily 
News.  401  N.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 
Illinois  60611. 


REPORTER  with  ambition  to  become 
an  editor.  Some  experience.  Send  resum# 
and  starting  salary  requirements  to  Gor¬ 
don  Mills.  Editor.  'The  Burlington  Free 
Press.  Burlington.  Vt.  0.5401. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  .SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resum#,  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
.340  Main  St.,  Rm.  527 
Worcester.  Mass.  01608 


ARE  YOU  OUR  MAN? 

You’re  the  man  we're 
looking  for — if  you're: 

— a  young  journalist  eager  to  apply 
new  ideas,  fresh  approaches  to 
aggressive  newspaper  organization 
undertaking  major  expansion  in 
metropolitan  Chicago’s  fastest-grow¬ 
ing.  most  desirable  area; 


— strong  on  in-depth  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  understand  local  government 
and  municipal  issues,  rare  aliout 
people  and  how  they  live : 

—  seeking  opportunities  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth,  personal  satisfaction 
and  accomplishment  with  staff  of 
young  professionals  producing 
award-winning  newspapers  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  for  leadership  and 
innovation  in  suburlxan  journalism. 

Progressive  policies,  attractive  employee 
Itenefits,  goixl  working  conditions  in 
modern  offices.  Salary  basetl  on  eiluca- 
tion.  experience.  If  you’re  our  man. 
contact : 


DANIEL  E.  BAUMANN 

Manaqinq  Editor 

Paddock  Publications,  Inc. 
Arlington  Hghts.,  Illinois  60006 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  lively,  small 
city  dtiily.  Must  be  fully  expei'ienceil  all 
phases;  demanding  joL— small  staff. 
Good  pay  to  start  and  more  to  come 
after  year,  Man  with  ideas  can  have 
rewarding  experience  in  progressive  city 
of  7.800:  fine  schools,  exceptional  recre¬ 
ational  are.a  resort,  horticultural  and 
industrial  economy.  Send  complete 
resume  with  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Need  now!  Interview  es¬ 
sential!  Write  Don  Schoenwether.  Edi¬ 
tor-Publisher,  Daily  Tribune,  South  Ha¬ 
ven.  Michigan  49090. 

EDITOR  Sl  PU 


Are  You  The  .  .  . 

'  ...  EXCEPTIONAL 
SPORTS  WRITER 

I  Show  us  .  .  .  Fast  growing  morning 
daily  needs  man  with  talent  and  drive 
to  handle  news  and  features.  Area 
thrives  on  Pro,  College  and  High  School 
activity.  Good  starting  salary  plus  liber- 
'  al  benefits.  If  you  qualify,  write  Larry 
'  Conroy,  Sports  Editor.  Suffolk  Sun.  303 


'  SPORTS  WRITER  for  growing  after- 
{  noon  daily  in  city  of  45.000.  Little  Lea- 
I  (zue  to  Big  Leagrue  coverage  our  policy. 
I  Send  resume  to  E.  G.  Greening.  News- 
I  Dispatch,  Michigan  City,  Ind.  46360. 


I  COLLEGE  BEAT 

I  Lively,  1968  award-winning  Central 
■Texiis  daily  needs  experience*!  reporter 
for  new  $6,000,000  college  and  .500- 
j  niemlier  public  school  faculty  and  ad- 
'  ministration.  D.ay  work.  40-hoiirs.  mo<l- 
ern  plant,  employee  benefits,  expanding 
:  editorial  st.aff.  Serving  fast-growing 
:  area ;  two  big  lakes,  hunting,  fishing. 

I  water  s|>orts.  not  far  from  five  metro- 
!  iiolitan  centers.  Please  write  fully. 

'  Killeen  D:iily  Herald.  Killeen.  ’Fexas 
j  765  11. 

HAD  A  TASTE  OF  BlfSINESS  or 
other  s|>evialized  reporting  at  local 
I  level?  Interested  in  where  the  action 
I  is :  in  covering  government  and  in- 
diistr.v  activities?  Capable  of  combining 
hard  coverage  with  news  analysis  and 
evaluation?  Thirty-year-old  Washing¬ 
ton  weekly  offers  5-figure  ralary,  top 
fringe  lienefits.  opixirtunity  for  fast 
ailvancement.  Prefer  exiierienceil.  ca¬ 
reer-oriented  younger  newsman.  No 
lobbying  or  PR.  only  hard  news  work. 

,  Send  resume,  but  no  clippings.  Box 
I  1358.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


I  OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS!  Fast- 
!  growing  daily  in  Monmouth  County. 
N..I..  seeks  right  man  for  third  slot  in 
progressive  sports  department.  Wide 
j  range  of  experience  not  necessary,  but 
youth,  writing  ability,  desire  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  are.  Position  open  Oct.  1. 
Box  1344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
heavy  on  city  hall  and  government,  for 
I  small  but  quality-conscious  evening 
I  daily  in  college  community.  Contact 
If.  K.  Williams.  OBSERVER,  Dunkirk. 
N.  Y.  14048. 


CITY  REPORTER  for  6.000  +  daily 
in  S.W.  New  Mexico — tops  in  weather, 
recreation.  Contact  Andv  Murphy.  Edi¬ 
tor,  Silver  City  Dailv  Press.  300  W. 
Market,  Silver  City.  N.  Mex.  88061. 


SPORTS  REPOR’TER  for  afterno<ui 
daily.  Ideal  working  conditions  on  ex- 
imnding  staff.  Top  pay  for  experienced 
man  who  wants  to  assume  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Contact  Carl  Dingier.  Odessa 
American,  Odessa.  Texas  79760. 


CITY  EDITOR 
$1.50  Range 

j  Progressive,  growing  long-established 
6-<lay  p.m.,  20,000  circulation,  looking 
I  for  young  man  who  knows  news,  con¬ 
tribute  substantive  story  ideas,  edit  and 
handle  copy  desk.  Direct  6  reporters 
and  work  congenially  with  12-mnn 
staff. 

10-year  old  plant.  letterpress:  pleasant 
surroundings  in  excellent  growing  city. 

;  Exceptional  benefits,  company-paid  life 
i  insurance.  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  w^ 
j  major  medical,  retirement,  etc.  Plenty 
I  of  grow  room,  with  growing  paper  ami 
!  group:  management  possibilities.  Tell 
all  first  letter. 

j  Box  1335,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


*  EDITOR,  strong  county-seat  weekly 
with  thriving  job  shop.  Part  of  a  chain 
I  with  all  the  lienefits  of  a  large  com- 
I  pany,  freedom  of  small  town.  Man  will 
lie  in  charge  of  all  phases  of  operation. 

'  Iiocated  in  the  greatest  fishing  and 
I  hunting  area  m  the  U.S..  northern 
New  Engand.  Stable  economy — excel¬ 
lent  place  for  a  family  man.  Write  Box 
1345,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 
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HKl^  WAINTED 

Editorial 


HKIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HKLP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  IK  ANTED 

Editorial 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  — 
Spoils,  general  assignments;  darkroom 
exporienc-e.  Kive-day  paiier,  all  new 
olTset  equipment.  Good  salary,  fringes. 
City  of  8.UUU — good  schools.  Junior  Col¬ 
lege.  Need  Sept.  1.  Morning  Journal, 
i>evils  Lake,  N.  Dak.  38301. 


REPORTER  for  both  hard  news  and  ! 
feature  writing  on  afternoon  daily  in  | 
city  of  43.000.  Fast-growing  area,  gooil  j 
potential.  Send  resume  to  Elwin  G. 
Greening,  The  News-Dispatch,  Michi-  I 
gan  City,  Ind.  46360,  I 


REPORTER,  year  or  so  experience,  | 
reatly  to  gain  from  varied  experience  j 
in  highly  competitive  Florida  West  ■ 
Coast.  Box  1338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  REPORTER 
Lively  Eastern  p.m.  in  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  class  is  looking  for  an  enthusiastic 
and  talented  young  woman  rei>orter  , 
with  the  desire  and  ability  to  write  the 
tyi)e  of  bright,  readable  stories  in  the  i 
family  field  that  will  make  our  already 
outstanding  family  section  sparkle. 
While  there  will  be  the  usual  w^ding- 
engagement  chores,  these  will  ab-  i 
solutely  minimal  and  the  emphasis  will  \ 
lie  on  challenging  and  interesting  re-  ' 
IKirting.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  1363,  i 
Eil'tor  &  Publisher. 


BIG-LEAGUB  morning  metro  is  in 
the  market  for  hard-hitting  copy  edi¬ 
tors.  You  must  lie  fast,  accurate  and 
thorough  :  you  should  be  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  the  possibilities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  which  our  paper  offers.  Pay 
and  fringes  are  lunong  the  best.  Zone 
5.  Box  1360,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We 
are  an  equal  opixirtunity  employer. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  college 
graduate  who  wants  challenging  isisi- 
tion  as  staff  writer/editor  for  agri¬ 
business  publication ;  some  news  ex- 
jierience  preferred.  Opportunity  for 
growth  and  advancement  on  any  one 
of  a  number  of  other  Miller  Publica¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  to  John  Wilkinson. 
MILLER  PUB.  CO.,  Box  67,  Minneaini- 
lis.  Minn.  35540. 


WESTERN  PE^INSYLVANIA  26.000 
p.ni.  daily  has  opening  for  reporter  to 
handle  state  police  beat — do  features — 
assist  sports  ^itor.  Seek  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  veteran,  preferably  with  some  ex- 
lierience.  Write:  Eilitor,  Butler  Eagle. 
Butler.  Pa.  16001. 


.ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  immediately,  for 
daily  in  city  of  30,000  in  Area  8  and 
in  college  town.  Chance  for  good  future. 
Starting  salary  up  to  $150-n-week.  plus 
fringe  benefits.  Duties  include  desk 
work,  education  and  farm  pages  and 
help  with  directing  news  staff.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  1366,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Able  writer  who  respects  his 
work  for  good  cause  and  wants 
to  join  a  growing,  yeasty 
group  of  professionals  in  the 
communications  department  of 
a  large  ($3.6  billion  in  assets) 
holding  company  formed  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1968  from  two  giant, 
old-line  insurance  companies. 
Holding  company  will  he  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  broadest-scale 
ways  with  money  management 
matters  of  individuals  and 
commercial  concerns.  We’re  an 
equal  -  opportunity  employer, 
which  means  that  we  are  not 
concerned  with  the  color  of  n 
lierson’s  skin  but  in  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  his  willingness  to 
stand  l>ehind  his  work.  Please 
write,  simply  Is^ause  the  tele¬ 
phone  strike  in  Chicago  has  al¬ 
most  crippled  the  system. 


A.  K.  Roalman 
Director  of  Communications 
(T4A  Financial  Corporation 
310  S.  Mirhig:in  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60664 


STATE  EDITOR/general  assignment, 
for  .loM,  6-duy  A.M.  Step-up  job  fur 
eager,  young  man.  Resume  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Falitor.  Sun-Bulletin,  Binghamton. 
N.  Y.  13902. 

HERITOR  &;  PUBLISHER 


ALL  'ROUND  MAN  for  reporting  and 
sales  with  upstate  N.Y.  weekly  opera¬ 
tion.  Ideal  for  young  hard-charger. 
Optimum  opportunity.  Box  1406,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Growth  Opportunities  | 

If  you  want  to  ailvance  steadily 
in  salary  and  position,  our  rap¬ 
idly-growing  chain  of  10  sub-  1 

urban  semiweeklies  has  the  ; 

opportunities  for  you — provided 
you’re  bright,  eager  and  dedi- 
c:ited  to  producing  an  excellent 
product. 

With  a  50-meraber  news  staff 
and  the  1968  national  first- 
l)rize  for  general  excellence, 
we’re  dedicated  to  publishing 
the  liest  suburban  newspapers 
in  the  country.  But  we  need 
mure  top-notch  journalists  to 
help  us  grow  and  improve. 

We’ll  match  our  salary  scale 
and  fringe  benefits  against  any 
in  the  suburban  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  Most  imiwrtant,  our  I 

growth  is  creating  more  and  ' 

more  editorial  management  j 

jobs,  assuring  you  of  ample  op¬ 
portunities  for  promotion. 

Right  now  we  need  two  copy 
editors,  an  assistant  women's  i 

erlitor,  and  a  lieat  reporter  to  j 

cover  the  major  news  of  a  <ly- 
n:imic  community  of  35.000 
|M>pulation  in  a  comt)etitive 
situation. 

The  copy  editors  will  be  in  a 
ke.v  |H>8itiun  to  move  into  top- 
level  management.  If  they  de¬ 
sire.  they  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  mix  some  depth  re- 
imrting  with  their  copy  editing  ■ 

duties.  A  gooil  step  up  for  | 

liroven  reporter.  I 

The  assistant  women’s  erlitor 
will  help  direct  a  staff  of  four 
writers  while  developing  a 
versatile  backgixmnd  of  etlit- 
ing,  production,  and  some  writ¬ 
ing.  Prefer  women’s  news  or 
feature  writing  background  or 
top  schola.stic  record.  t 

David  Roe.  Hollister  News¬ 
papers.  Wilmette,  Illinois  60091 


i  WRITER-REPORTER  with  young  ideas  ' 
;  and  the  ability  to  tackle  the  difficult  i 
,  subjects  an  alert,  sophisticate*!  com- 
!  munity  wants  to  read  about.  We  prom- 
I  ise  variety  .  .  .  urban  and  social  prob- 
1  lems,  science,  medicine,  education  and  , 
'  business.  If  you  have  a  speciality,  we  j 
can  use  it.  Pennsylvania  a.m.  daily  i 
:  serving  a  suburban  industrial-rural  of  I 
300,000  plus.  Outstanding  newspaper  : 
organization  offering  good  income,  ad-  j 
I  vancement  and  benefits.  Send  samples  I 
j  of  your  liest  work  with  full  details  on  i 
eilucation  and  work  experience  to  Box 
1402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  specialize  in  city  hall 
I  and  investigative  writing;  college  city 
{  offset  daily  on  laike  Erie.  Contact 
I  H.  K.  Williams,  Observer,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.  14048. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Champaigm-Urbana  (Illinois) 
Courier  seeks  a  sports  writer  to  cover 
sports  in  "Big-Ten”  community.  A  col¬ 
lege  degree  and  ex|>erienre  preferred. 
Liberal  benefits.  Salary  depends  on 
your  ability.  Contact  James  E.  Spang¬ 
ler,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc., 
I’.C).  Box  789,  Decatur,  Illinois  62325. 


WIRE  EDITOR — Live  in  New  Mexico, 
the  land  of  enchantment,  and  be  wire 
etlitor  on  lively  daily.  We  want  some¬ 
one  who  ran  make  news  decisions, 
write  sharp  heads  and  make  up  inter¬ 
esting  paper  each  day.  Friendly  staff — 
friendly  city.  Good  starting  salary.  Box 
I:f98.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporters 
for  fast-growing  Florida  West  Coast 
a.m.  daily.  We  are  seeking  a  top-flight 
man  to  cover  our  top  stories.  Send 
resume  and  salary  expectetl.  Box  1378, 
Eiiitor  £  Publisher. 
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DESK  MAN 

One  of  East’s  top  p.m.’s  in  60,000 
class  is  looking  for  young,  talented 
ambitious  copy  editor  to  take  a  spot 
on  a  fast,  versatile  desk  with  a  view 
toward  moving  up.  Plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Unexcelled 
area  in  which  to  live.  All  fringes.  Up 
to  $155.30  (if  you  have  at  least  4 
years’  experience  and  a  degree)  to 
start.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER 


Prolific  young  writer  can 
build  a  fine  future  at  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago  headquarters 
of  worldwide  industrial 
leader. 

Job  involves  news  releas¬ 
es,  product  features  sales 
bulletins  and  other  promo¬ 
tional  material.  Some  trav¬ 
el. 

Principal  requirement  is 
about  2-5  years’  experience 
in  newspaper  and/or  mag¬ 
azine  work. 

Box  1377 
Editor  &  Publisher 


W.ANTED"  REPORTER,  some  experi¬ 
ence,  for  long  established  fast-growing 
23,000  afternoon  daily  in  university 
town.  Good  salary,  fringe  benefits,  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Write  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette,  La.  70501. 


SPLENDID  OPPORTITNITY  for  writer 
in  women’s  interests  on  large  weekly  in 
attractive  Pennsylvania  community. 
Send  complete  background  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  1383,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BXPERIFJ^CED  COPY  EDITORS  for 
general  desk  of  lively  170,000  a.m.; 
swing  on  pix  and  wire  desks.  Unique 
benefits:  salary  depends  on  ability. 
Write  Managing  Editor,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel.  Milwaukee.  Wise.  53201. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  daily  morning 
tabloid:  must  also  double  in  general 
assignment  beat.  Northern  Wyoming 
Daily  News,  Worland,  Wyoming  82401. 


IDFIA  MAN  to  work  on  our  city 
desk.  If  you’re  now  editing  a  modern 
weekly  or  are  city  editor  on  a  small 
daily,  this  is  the  spot  to  test  your 
abilities.  We  offer  a  good  future  for  a 
person  who  can  share  in  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  building  a  bright  new  image 
for  an  old,  successful  newspaper.  Morn¬ 
ing  daily,  under  40,000  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Write  Box  1403,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


j  (lirCHK.U,  NEWS  SI’OBTS  REPORTBIt 
for  lively  6-day  p.m.  daily.  Layout, 
headwriting  experience  helpful.  Ideal 
for  man  on  the  way  up;  camera  use 
helpful.  $120  weekly  minimum  to  start: 
or  after  40  hours.  Need  now  I  Pro¬ 
gressive  city  of  7,000;  fine  schools,  ex¬ 
ceptional  recreational  area;  resort,  hor¬ 
ticultural  and  industrial  economy,  ^nd 
complete  resume  with  samples  of  your 
writing  to  Don  Schoenwether,  Daily 
I  Tribune,  South  Haven.  Michigan  49090. 

^  Interview  essential. 


i  Experienced  News  Editor  for  evening 
I  metropolitan  daily  newspaper. 

Must  have  ability  to  suttervise  desk 
staff,  handle  editing,  direct  copy  flow 
I  and  cooHinate  news  presentation.  Good 
I  salary,  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Editing 
!  experience  necessary.  Write  fully  to 
Box  1374,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  on 
1  ^t-growing  Florida  West  Coast  a.m. 
i  Excellent  opportunity  for  ambitious 
I  young  sports  man.  Send  resume  and 
I  Mlary  expecte<l  to  Box  1370,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SI  AFF  W  RITER  and  associate  editor 
for  award-winning  Catholic  family- 
magazine  in  the  midwest.  Should  be 
trained  journalist,  preferably  female. 
Rush  resume  to  Box  1380,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS-COPY  READE7RS 
B^inning  and  experienced  journalists 
will  be  considered  for  positions  on 
growing  morning  and  evening  staffs  of 
metropolitan  daily.  Good  salary,  liberal 
fringe  benefits,  congenial  colleagues, 
pleasant  city  in  the  heart  of  northland 
with  all  the  attributes  of  big  city  liv¬ 
ing.  Contact  Kenneth  Tinderfaolm.  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  Duluth  Herald  ft  News 
i'Tribune,  Dulutb.  Minnesota  55801. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

UM  xena  numnei  to  Ingieata  location  without  apocific  Idoatiftcatlon 
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MANAdlNC  KIMTOR.  wiie  wiitor  Hnd 
jjeneral  news  ieiH»rter-s|Hirts  writer  f<»r 
small  aftern<Mm.  Sunday  morning  off- 
daily.  I’niversity  t<»wn  of  in 

K<K*ky  Mountains,  (trowinjr  community  : 
clean  air  and  water.  B<»\  1391,  i-^litor 
&  Publisher. 

THE  FISHINC  AND  HrNTINC.  is 
me«!iocre,  luit  this  Michi^ran  daily.  1<>- 
cateil  some  In  miles  north  of  I^etroit, 
is  i»repare<l  to  offer  a  kckmI  salary  plus 
frinjje  l»enetits.  inoludinjr  pension,  to 
the  exi>erienced  political  writer  who 
would  like  new  ohallenjres.  We  are  lo- 
cate<l  in  the  jrovernmental  seat  of 
the  fastest  ^rrowin^^  county  in  Michi- 
^ran.  We  are  \itally  c<»ncern€Hl  with 
urban  affairs,  and  the  n»le  our  muni¬ 
cipal  officials  play  in  those  affairs. 
Thus,  the  man  we  have  in  mind  must 
lie  knowle^l^eable.  able  to  sociali7.e.  in- 
terj^ret.  analyze  and  write.  ConUtct  Box 
1SS^.  Eiiilor  &  Publisher. 

IHKECTOK  OF  NEWS  HrUE.VU 

A  lively  i*erson  neeile<l  to  handle  news 
and  share  photo  and  publications  w<»ik 
at  two  outstandinjr  independent  sw- 
ondary  s<’hools.  Photo  pMK*€*ssinjr  ability 
a  must.  S**nd  complete  information  and 
salary  re<iuirements  to  Charles  (l^rren. 
I'irettor  of  Public  Ittformation.  N(»rth- 
fieltl  and  Mount  Hernion  vScIumiIs.  EjisI 
Northtield.  Mass.  nPbt'*. 

('OPY  EI>IT0K  \\ante«l  f<»r  tneilium- 
size  daily;  ideally  locale<l  in  Southern 
f'alifornia.  Write  Ho\  1SS.'>.  »litor  & 
Publisher. 

EOITOHIAE  PASE  A'^SIST.VNT 
Fnparalleleil  op|»ortunitv  on  Eastern 
capital  citv  p.ni.  for  youiu;  lefMirter  or 
desk  man  with  at  least  t\\o  years’  e\- 
jierieiice  and  the  timbition  ami  ability 
to  work  with  e<litor  of  lively.  f»ro- 
vocative  etiitorial  I'.ij^e.  lUities  include 
e^lilinpr  columns  and  “l>*tlers  to  the 
Eilitor**  an<l  layinjr  out  eilitorial  pafre. 
plu.A  eventually  several^  <sli- 

torials  a  week.  If  your  talenla  lie  in 
the  tlirection  of  the  eilitorial  i»njre  and 
you  have  the  drive  to  match,  this  is 
the  optiortunity  you  have  lie<n  bnikinsr 
for.  S<‘mi  complete  resume  to  Bo\ 
1872.  Eilitor  A:  Publisher. 

EIHTOR  WHITER,  fast.  accurate, 
with  heavy  tinaneial  e\ieriem*e.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opiKirltinitv  with  jrrouinir  aftency 
in  N.Y.C.  Top  $.  lenefits.  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEMCAL  WRITER 
If  y<Mi  have  ability  in  writinp  tech¬ 
nical  science-m^Mlical  lanvru.ane  into  lay 
worils  for  newspai>er  use.  are  lietween 
27  ami  8.7.  have  newspai*er  experience, 
apply  to  Ne''s  Hureau.  I'niversity  of 
North  Carolina.  "haiiel  Hill,  N.  C. 

27.714. 

COPY  READER  Afterno«>n  daily 
(Zone  21  offers  an  attractive  copy  desk 
]N>sition  to  a  i»ers<»n  ^*eekin^r  jrrowth. 
resfionsibility  and  op|K»rtunity.  It’s  «*i 
perfect  step  to  utilize  a  stream  of  itieas 
on  a  fast-moving  tl€*sk.  Five-day  wt^k. 
movinj?  expense  allowance;  colle^re 

community  an*!  excellent  employee 

lienefit  protrnim.  Box  14o4.  »Iitor  & 
Publisher. 

aPI-INING  FOR  YOUNG  REPORTER 
who  wants  to  live  in  jr<KKl  news  town 
and  work  on  lively  daily.  You’ll  do 
straight  news  and  have  opriortunity  to 
write  occasional  features.  (J(hhI  salary 
and  Kood  op|>ortunity.  Box  1100,  E<li- 
tor  &  F*ublisher. 

MOVE  NOW  TO  FIX)RII)A-  We  have 
two  ofieninjrs  on  our  morninjf  paper 
co|*y  desk.  Send  resume  and  salary  ex- 
I>ecte<l  to  Box  1890,  Rlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Oprraiors^^Machinists 


NEEDED:  MACHINIST  -  OPRltATOR 
for  Intertyi>e-e<iuii»i>eil  newspaper.  Sal¬ 
ary  $148.70  for  8.7  hours  plus  overtime. 
Raise  effective  Septemlier.  8  w'eeks  va¬ 
cation.  retirement,  hospitalization,  and 
•7  paid  holidays.  ALSO  NEEDED: 
nian  an<l  strai»;ht  m.atter  oi>erator — 
$188.70  |»er  week.  Call  or  write:  Fore¬ 
man.  Texas  Student  Publications.  P.O. 

'  Box  D.  .Austin.  Tex.  7s712.  or  'phone 

I  days  (AC  .7121  GR  1-.7244;  nights  GR 
1-.7SS7. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  double  in 
makeup.  Combination  daily.  E\i>eri- 
I  ence<l  lijrht  machine  maintenance  help- 
i  ful.  Special  job  for  si>ecial  <lis|M'sition. 
I  Heas<»nable  w’ork  load.  Contact  Holye 
i  Phillips.  Collier  County  Daily  News, 
j  Box  1787,  Naples,  Fla.  88940. 


Photography 

PHOTO-JOURNALIST :  Excellent  op- 
lM>rtunity  at  a  major  university  in  Ivy 
League  for  a  well-traine<l.  ambitious 
photojrrapher  with  newspaiier  or  mafja- 
zine  exi>erience.  Work  to  l»e  nationally 
dist  ribule<l.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  pleisant  community,  (^art 
Area  2.  Box  1892,  K<litor  &  Publisher. 


l^ressmrn—Sti’reitlypiTit 


HF.LI*  AM’KI) 


EXPERIENCED  FTXtORMAN  for  6- 
day  afternoon  daily  in  the  best  small 
city  in  the  Rockies.  Good  pay,  all  the 
fringes.  Progressive,  growing  commu- 
'  nity  of  10.000.  Community  college. 

Brightest  future.  Oi^rating  ability  wel- 
I  come  but  not  essential.  Congenial  shop. 
'  Great  place  to  live,  raise  family,  work 
and  play,  fish,  hunt.  Publisher,  Riverton 
1  Ranger,  Riverton,  Wyo.,  82501. 


ROTIRING  MACHINIST,  would  you 
like  to  take  it  easy  in  this  retirement 
area  and  work  20-30  hours-a-week  main¬ 
taining  our  Linos  and  Intertypes?  Age 
no  problem  if  you  are  a  working  pro. 
Write  The  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 

TTS  OPERATORS  for  newspaper  re¬ 
cently  converted  to  offset;  25.000  circu¬ 
lation  in  community  of  50.000  loratetl 
in  heart  of  outstanding  hunting  and 
fishing  area.  Scale  $4.09  per  hour,  3'i- 
hour  week.  Call  or  write:  Lloyd  G. 
Schermer  or  James  E.  Borgess  (406) 
542-0311,  The  Missoulian,  Missoula. 
Montana  59801. 


TELETYPES ETTERS 
Immediate  openings  for  I'l'S  operators 
who  desire  permanent  situations. 
$168.00  for  37>/4  hours.  Excellent  vaca¬ 
tion.  insurance  and  savings  program. 
Contact  Jack  B.  Hall,  Rockford  News- 
pai>ers,  Rockford,  III.  61105. 


TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tape 
oiieration.  60-words-i)er-minute  com|>e- 
tency.  ITU  scale  $175.00  Top  fringe 
lienefits.  Write:  W.  Stremming.  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency.  Inc.,  605  Kapiolani 
Blvd..  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96801. 


i  PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  for  morn- 
I  ing  combination  0|ieration  in  Zone  2. 
Must  know  color.  Box  1310,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSMAN,  5-day  offset  daily.  New 
Cottrell  V15-A  4-unit  press.  Printing 
five  weeklies.  Experience  in  camera 
room,  stripping  helpful.  Good  scale, 
fringes.  City  of  8.000.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume,  reierences.  Nee<l  immeiliately. 
Morning  Journal,  Devils  Lake,  N  Dak. 
58301. 

WEB  PRE-^SMAN 

Experienceti  on  web  offset  newsjiaiier 
presses.  Steady  iwisition — high  pav. 
Call  collect  (212)  C2‘.t-2731. 

PRJixSROOM  TOREMAN,  24-)>nge  Tub¬ 
ular  with  excellent  stereo  and  drive, 
fullest  benefits.  Union  shop.  $200.  New 
England  shoreside  town.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  for  a  man  capable 
of  leadership  and  interested  In  quality 
work.  State  full  exiterience.  Box  1248. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  PRESSMAN.  COMBINATION  MAN, 

I  exiieriencetl  on  Duplex  Tubular.  Scale: 

I  $146.  Life  insurance,  hospitalisation, 
j  sickness,  metlicnl.  major  metlical — full 
I  Itenefits.  Union.  Press  in  excellent 
shaiie.  Seashore  community:  excellent 
I  schools.  Write  fully  to  Box  1272.  Etiitor 
I  &  Publisher.  Area  1. 

i  PRESSMAN,  Web  Offset,  new  Coior 
King,  Chicago  suburb  :  darkroom  knowl- 
'  edge  helpful.  National  Tabloid  Printers. 
3550  N.  Lombard  St.,  Franklin  Park. 
III.,  60131. 


LBrrTERPRESSMAN 

M.\(’HINIST  for  hot-metal  daily.  Help-  Permanent  position  for  experienced 
ful  if  you  have  floor  and  (H>erator’s  ex-  1  man.  Good  scale,  fringe  lienefits.  Small 
perience.  Five  machines,  all  ship-shape,  city  with  excellent  working  and  living 
())«n  shop.  $3.50  hour.  E&P’s  Area  8.  conditions.  Write  details  to:  Publisher. 
Box  1226.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin.  Ohio 

44SR3. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi-  PRBSSSROOM  FOREMAN— Experienced 
enced  Linotyi)e  operator  for  county-seat  pressman  to  be  working  foreman;  non¬ 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  legal,  i  union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay.  IwnefiU.  On  the  |  Several  presses,  including  large  cylin- 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  168,  I  ders:  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 

Two  Harbors.  Minn.  66616.  I  conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau- 

_ '  Tens.  Iowa  60654. 

MACTIINIST,  COMPOSING  ROOM  —  1  PRINTER-COMPOSITOR.  Experienced 
Knowledge  of  TTS  operation  familiar  for  113-year-old  progressive  weekly  in 
with  elecirons.  Day  work.  Steady  em-  i  Southeastern  Indiana,  22-miles  from 
ployment.  pleasant  working  conditions,  |  downtown  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  Offset  and 
paid  hospitalisation,  pension  plan,  paid  '  letterpress.  New  building  and  equip- 
vacation.  Write  Box  913.  c/o  The  Bucks  ment.  The  Register.  126  W.  High  St. 
County  Courier  Times.  8400  Route  13,  i  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  47026. 

Levitiown.  Pa.  19068.  i 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  well-trained  and 
ambitious,  can  grow  with  high-quality 
Chart  Area  5  evening  daily  near  Chi¬ 
cago — 32,000  circulation — which  empha¬ 
sizes  fine  pictures  and  reproduction. 
Many  extra  benefits  such  as  profit- 
sharing,  bonus,  sick  pay,  free  in¬ 
surance,  etc.  Best  equipment  furn¬ 
ished,  liberal  pay,  ideal  working 
conditions,  pleasant  community.  State 
training,  experience,  references,  salary 
needs,  in  letter  to  Box  1324,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 


Mixcellaneous 

FA.-^T-flKOWING  .-^orrH  KMfKIDA 
daily  ic»ver  30,(KKi)  wants  apiJiratifms 
from  mature  newspaiier  )iei>)>le  (all 
phases)  who  are  interested  in  the  liene¬ 
fits  of  living  where  it  is  summer  year 
'rounil  but  still  have  t<io  many  goo<i 
years  left  to  s|iend  all  their  time  fishing 
and  golfing.  Full  and  )iart-time  em- 
(iloyment  will  lie  ctinsiderMl.  Write, 
giving  full  information,  to  Box  1401, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


■  FRU.'sTRATED  ?  We've  got  hu.-iting, 
I  fishing,  water-skiing,  snow-skiing. 

■  camping  and  mountaineering,  a  few 
,  palm  trees,  one  active  (but  not  too) 

vo)cano.  Nikons  and  a  sharp,  gutty 
PM.  If  you’re  a  sharp  35mm.  hand 
saddled  with  a  graphic  illiterate  for  an 
editor — a  guy  who  thinks  Kodak  is  a 
brown  liear  and  checkpassings,  ground- 
breakings  and  riblion  cuttings  are 
swinging  stuff — we  might  have  the 
basis  for  a  marriage  made  in  he.aven. 
Write  Max  Norris.  Record-Searchlight, 
RetIding,  Calif.  96001. 


WANTED:  ^GRAVING  FOREMAN 
for  commercial-newspaiier  shop.  Need 
thoroughly  competent  organizer  knowl- 
I  edgeable  in  all  processes.  Immediate 
oiiening.  Replies  confidential.  Box  1280, 
Hklitor  &  Publisher. 

;  fXJMBINATION  floor  man.  TTS  moni¬ 
tor  for  small  daily.  Good  pay,  better- 
than-average;  fringe  benefits.  G.  W. 
I  McCoy,  Wapakoneta  Daily  (Ohio)  News. 

'  ALL  'ROUND  PRINTER  wan(e<i  for 
Southern  Illinoisan,  in  Carlmndale,  II- 
'  linois.  Permanent  position.  Prefer  i>er- 
I  son  with  TTS  experience.  One-year-old 
I  plant  in  university  city  of  20.000:  ideal 
I  area  for  camping,  fishing,  hunting. 

I  Scale  now  $3.62  per  hour.  For  more 
i  information  call  Personnel  Director  col- 
I  lect  (AC  217)  422-8531. 

'  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— Re- 
I  tirement  creates  opening  Nov.  1.  20,000 
evening  daily,  letterpress.  Chart  Area  6. 
Gotxl  salary,  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  all  fringe  lienefits,  best  hospital- 
medical  plan,  life  insurance,  retirement 
plan.  Non-union.  Send  full  resume  to 
I  Box  1266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Prinlurtion 

QUALITY  CONTROL  COORDINATOR 
FOR  OE’FSET  OPERATION 
Degree  in  graphic  arts  or  in  allied 
engineering  field  with  some  e.\i>erience 
in  offset  printing  ifesired.  Excellent  op- 
IKirtunity  now  with  future  potential 
for  key  (losition  in  prtxiuction  office  of 
metro|iolitan  daily  newsi>a)iers.  Salary 
open  Benefits  excellent.  Box  1313,  Ekli- 
lor  &  Publisher. 

ELEOnUCAL  FOREMAN  —  Experi- 
en.'ed  working  electrical  foreman  to 
manage  crew  maintaining  twenty-seven 
(27)  units  t'olormatic,  G.E.  Drive,  3 
Suiierniat ics.  4  Cutler-Hammer  (Tounter 
Stackers,  and  fiiiibling  maintenance. 
Immetliafe  aliening.  Area  5.  Box  l.'ieri, 
Eilitiir  &  Ptililisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAOEi’R  to  assume 
resixinsiliility  for  iirtaluction  dciiart- 
ments  of  15,000  to  25,000  daily  in  Chart 
Area  5.  Desire  man  with  baekgroiiml 
in  all  departments  liiit  strong  in  eom- 
IHiS'iig  nsim.  and  is  familiar  with  new 
processes.  Send  oom)ilete  ri-sume  in 
first  letter.  Reply  to  Box  1361,  Eklitor 
&  I’ulilislier. 


Plihlic  l{rlalions 


pre:.ss  relations 

Within  the  information  center  of  one 
of  .\merica’s  largest,  ami  most  iirog- 
ressive.  financial  institutions.  We’re 
liKiking  for  an  adept  writer,  not  a 
financial  expert.  But  you  must  lie  curi¬ 
ous  to  learn  alxiut  our  business,  News- 
liaiier.  radio,  or  TV  linckgrnund  moat 
helpful.  You  will  lie  working  with  a 
staff  of  public  relations  professionals, 
reiMirting  to  a  veteran  newsman.  Duties 
include  newsgathering,  writing,  pro¬ 
viding  information  to  the  working  press, 
and  juggling  a  mixed  bag  of  other  as¬ 
signments.  Photo  skills  would  be  useful. 
Your  resume  will  be  treated  in  absolute 
confidence,  .and  all  resixinses  will  be 
answered  promptly.  Please  submit  In¬ 
formation  to : 

Recruiting  Coordinator 
CON’nNENTAL  ILL.  NATL.  BANK 
231  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60690 


rKK.><()NNKI.  .WAIIABLK 


retired  AP  NEW.SMAN,  65.  with 

vast  experience  at  home  an<l  abroad  ^ 
and  five  years’  collesre  journalism  leach- 
ing — seeks  job  as  instructor  and/or 
in  publications  or  publicity.  Region  6, 
preferably  Texas.  Ernest  (t.  Fischer, 
.7666  Rosemary  Place,  New  Orleans.  La., 
70124. 

EXPERIENCED  news!>ai»er  and  ma((a- 
zine  etlitor.  in  late  20’s.  set^ks  |M>Ht  on 
teachin^r  faculty  or  college  or  university 
in  Re>;ions  1  or  8.  Have  B.A.  and  M.A. 
in  Journalism  plus  2  years*  doctoral 
work;  have  held  previous  part-time  jour¬ 
nalism  lecturer’s  appointment:  also 
member  PPA.  NPPA  and  MPPA. 
Could  liejfin  in  Sept.  Box  1278,  (editor 
&  Publisher. 

DIRECTOR  of  Creative  Communica¬ 
tions  (Marketinjr.  Advertisin^c.  Public 
Relations)  for  top  cor|K>ration  desires 
teaching  lK>sition,  or  would  like  to  es¬ 
tablish  junior  colletre  communications 
curriculum.  MS/  PuhlU*  Communica¬ 
tions ;  BA/Journalism.  SDX,  AhU.  Box 
1889,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

J-PROFKSSOR  I-TMERITUS.  healthy  at 
70,  wants  full-  or  half-time  apiwint- 
ment.  news-e<Iitorinl  subjects.  GeorKe 
E.  Simmons,  2489  Nashville  Ave.,  New 
Orleans.  La.  70115. 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  August  17,  1968 


Personnel  Avalleble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administralire 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT:  Prov¬ 
en  profit-producer,  many  years  in  top 
management,  seeks  responsible  position 
with  medium  or  small  daily,  or  large 
weekly,  or  groups.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced — beet  of  references.  Box  1317, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRINTING-PUBLISHING 
EXECUTIVE- ADMINISTRATOR 
Executive  background  in  the  complete 
operation  of  publishing,  printing  and 
distribution.  Promoter  of  revi'nue-sales  1 
Efficiency  expert  on  costs  I  Record 
speaks  for  itselfl  Box  1341,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

A  GEM — Publisher.  29.  seeks  change. 
WTiy?  Schools  in-idoiuate  for  children. 
Know  newspapering  front  to  back. 
Preeently  co-publisher  award-winning 
140M  weslern  weekly.  Proven  record, 
strong  in  advertising,  management,  edi¬ 
torial  and  photography.  BS  Journalism- 
Printing.  two  years’  account  executive 
with  agency.  Drawing  $1.5.000  car  and 
insurance.  A  once-in-a-Iifetime  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Will  take  PR.  Box  13.53,  Editor 
A  Ptiblish'ir. 

BkTgIIT,  young  ad  DIREtTOK.  un¬ 
der  3r>,  now  with  SOM  daily.  ItKikiiig  for 
advertising  or  general  management  oi>- 
IKirtunity  with  larger  daily.  Top  cre¬ 
dentials.  Write  Box  1391.  Etlitor  & 
Publisher,  outlining  |s>sition  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  range. 

MATURE.  EXPEKIENUED.  ailvertis- 
inu-oriente<l  executive  seeks  challenging 
|H>sition  as  General  or  Business  Man¬ 
ager  with  meilium-size  ilaily.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Ijistern  New  York.  Write  Box 
1379,  Etiitor  &  Piddisher. 

EXCEPTIONAL! 

J-Grad.  20  years'  experience  writing, 
editing,  advertising  for  metro  dailies — 
plus  business  ni.inagement  seeks  oioior- 
tunity  in  piildiKhing  or  advertising  in 
.Area  2  or  Europe.  Able  to  make  fi¬ 
nancial  investment  if  situation  war¬ 
rants.  Bo.x  1396.  Eiiitor  &  Publisher. 


.4rti.sls—('.artttonists 

POLITICAL  CARTOONIST— Caricatur-  i 
ist.  26,  experienced.  Intellectual,  com¬ 
pelling  ideas.  Liberal  or  middle-of-road 
papers  only.  Ken  Weiss,  2609  Jennings 
Ct.,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  20902. 

MAJOR  NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  i 
CARTOONIST-ARTIST,  Age  30. 
in-depth,  both  art  and  copy. 

Wants  challenge.  Experience 
Bo.x  1.367,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 

20  YEARS’  OF  PROVEN  ABILITY  has 
made  me  SIO.OOO  News  Eiditor  on  5- 
edition  60M  daily.  Sharp  heads  my 
specialty — bright  layouts  my  trademark, 
j  Your  staff  ia  only  as  good  as  the  man 
I  who  rules  it.  No  problems.  Family  man. 

'  References.  Prefer  Western  U.S.  or 
I  Canada.  Box  1251,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  EXPERIENCED  local  government,  i 
police  and  Investigative  reporting  with 
some  wire,  layout  and  desk  experience ; 

I  desires  reporter’s  position  on  metro 
'  daily.  Prefer  Zone  9.  but  will  consider 
all  offers.  Box  1249.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  COPY  EDITOR — First-class  rim  man;- 
can  handle  wire  desk.  Solid  newsman, 
age  53.  Salary  secondary.  Box  1323. 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  on  national  edu¬ 
cational  publication  seeks  editing  or  PR 
position  with  college  or  university  in 
Zone  5.  Age  29,  single.  J-degree.  6 
years’  experience.  Job  must  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  challenge.  Box  1302. 
^itor  A  Publisher. 

I  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE.  24.  M.A. 

I  Journalism  (1968)  with  exceptional 
'  knowletlge  of  sports,  seeks  spot  on 
sports  desk.  Box  1117.  Editor  A  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

E’lN.ANCIAL  WRITER.  20  years’  on 
I  large  mets.  Employe<l  now  at  $17. 00ft 
I  annual  salary.  Seeking  wide  range  of 
'  free<Iom.  syndication  opiiortunity,  edi- 
1  tor’s  i>osition.  Basically  reporter- 
'  writer-columnist,  but  can  do  anything 
in  newspaper  office.  Uniler  40.  winner 
of  national  prizes,  well-known  in  fi¬ 
nancial  journalism.  experience<l  in 
N.Y.,  Wash.,  and  L.A.,  good  news 
sources  around  nation.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  do  anything.  Box  13.39.  Eilitor 
A  Publisher.  ■ 


Circulation 

KEIY  MAN  on  major  metix^litan 
newspaper  desires  to  relocate.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  1354,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  BEEN  ASKED 
to  transfer  but  felt  you  could  better 
yourself?  Circulation  Manager  in  this 
spot!  14  years’  experience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Age  33.  Proven  results 
on  steady  increase  and  sound  carrier 
organization.  Presently  employed  Zone 
9 :  prefer  Zone  9  or  7.  Excellent  record 
and  references.  Available  Sept.  1.  Box 
f  1355,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER 
Tir.>d  of  ad  manager  who  flies  a  desk 
all  day  longT  1  like  to  manage  and 
make  calls.  Do  you  need  an  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  retail  manager,  assistant  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  etc.  7  Send  for  my  resume.  I  have 
all  the  experience,  energy,  education  re¬ 
quired  to  get  your  job  dons.  Box  1259, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 


spoiurs  EDITGR  seeks  job  editing, 
copy-reading  or  makeup  <.n  metro  news-  j 
paper;  1.5  years’  experience:  excellent 
references.  Bob  Herdien.  3o0.5  Wilmette 
Ave.,  Wilmette.  III.  600S1.  (AC  312) 
2.51-,52B2. 

CHIEF  EDITORIAL  WRITER;  lucid,  j 
pungent  style,  wide  range :  strong  in 
economics:  M.A.  American  history;  | 
seeks  challenge  as  managing  e<litor  or 
editorial  imge  editor,  or  ^itorial  writer  ' 
on  large  daily.  Top  references.  Box  ] 
1286,  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  | 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Elxperienced  executive  seeks  importunity 
to  do  quality  job  for  medium  daily. 
Now  helping  100.000  Zone  2  paper 
compile  enviable  growth  record.  Top 
cre<lential8.  Master’s.  39,  family.  $15,- 
000.  Box  1357,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


UNCOMMON  NEWSMAN  needs  $14.- 
600  minimum  as  reporter,  desk  man, 
editor  or  publisher.  Box  1359,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  27,  seeks  demanding 
newspaper  position  as  general  reporter 
or  editor.  Community  with  cultural  ad¬ 
vantages  preferred.  Elxperience  includes 
feature  writing  and  educational  maga¬ 
zine  editing  and  layout.  Box  1332,  E<di- 
tor  A  Publisher, 


Editorial 


REPORTEIR,  30.  returned  from  self- 
supported  sabbatical  in  Europe,  seeks 
work  Elastem  U.S.  or  Eluroi>e.  Six 
years’  experience  includes  university 
city  daily  and  large  metropolitan  pa¬ 
per.  Box  1351,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  ETHTOR.  3-5-man  staff,  col¬ 
lege  town  preferreil :  PMS  only.  15 
years’  experience.  Now  working  for 
nation’s  best  new.spaper.  Box  1343, 
Eiditor  A  Publishe'-. 


REPORTER,  completing  8-ycar  Army 
tour  in  Dec.,  seeks  job  on  daily  in 
Arcus  6,  8  or  9.  Age  24,  marri^,  3 
SPORTS  DE1SKMAN-(X)PYREIADER-  !  years’  college,  travel  experience.  Has 
makeup  man  metro  paper.  Now  em-  i  workeil  on  siiorts,  feature  and  straight 
ployed.  Perfection  heads,  sharp  layouts.  I  news  desks;  also  as  photographer.  Itox 
Box  1256,  Eiditor  A  Publisher,  !  1373,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 
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hditorial 

E^'ERGETIC  YOUNG  MAN  wants  po¬ 
sition  which  allows  use  of  imagination 
and  initiative.  Prefer  Wise.,  Minn., 
Iowa  or  upi>er  New  England  with 
weekly  or  semi-weekly.  Excellent  on 
news,  lectures  and  makeup;  also  in¬ 
terested  in  job  work.  Wouitl  like  situa¬ 
tion  with  future  ownership  iio'ential. 
Salary  oiien  to  discussion.  E'ive  years’ 
newsjMiper  experience:  also  PR  and 
agency  background.  Brent  Norris,  1949 
Bever  Ave.,  S.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
.5240.3. 


Production 

MANAGEMENT  POSITION  DESIREJD 
Capable  family  man.  under  35,  13 

years’  experience  large  dailies,  compos¬ 
ing  through  production  supervision : 
cold-type  and  computer.  Prefer  Area 
9;  will  consider  others.  Box  1333.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
10  years’  experience,  all  phases,  weekly, 
bi-weekly  and  monthly  publications. 
Box  140.5,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REWRITE  OR  RIM.  15  years’  experi-  | 
ence  on  small,  medium,  large  dailies; 
seek  steady  job.  fair  pay  with  p.m.  No  I 
sports.  Box  1376,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  team  ' 
wants  Euroi>e  as  beat.  Both  have  daily  I 
exi>erience.  Box  1386,  Editor  A  Pub-  ; 

lisher.  ' 


Operators - Machinists 

TTS  OPERATOR  desires  day  situation: 
19  years’  in  newspaper/trade  plant  field. 
Married,  male.  39.  Zone  open.  Union. 
Avnil,3ble  immediately.  Box  1368,  Editor 
&  I’ublisher. 


'ITS  OPERATOR,  straight  or  tabular: 
fast/accurate:  18  years  in  newspai^r- 
trade  plant  field.  Male,  .37,  married. 
Prefer  day  situation.  Union.  Zone 
oi»en.  Box  516,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST,  exi)erienced  in 
I.inofilm,  Elektrons.  TTS,  etc.  Present¬ 
ly  employed  ns  Head  Machinist.  Desire 
change.  ITU.  Box  1216,  Esiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PERFORATED  TAPE  BY  MAIL 

If  your  volume  is  more  than  you  can 
presently  handle  and  not  sufficient  for 
a  full-time  operator,  I  can  fill  your 
nee^i.  Can  produce  tape  for  IBM  1130 
usi’.i^  straight  matter  coiies  to  run  on 
hot  metal  machines  or  cold-type  co<les 
for  straight  matter  or  display:  also 
justified  tai>e.  Box  1381,  K^litor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHEni,  20  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  38.  Creative  ability.  Excellent 
references.  For  resume:  Hilton  Nuttall, 
4506  Hessian  Road  South,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  23462,  or  'phone  703-497- 
7256. 


PHOTOGRAPHEIR — ^9  years’  experience 
including  news  and  public  relations: 
B.A.  and  thesis  remaining  for  M.A.; 
married.  Seeks  newspaper,  magazine 
or  college  public  relations  position, 
preferably  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  1364,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Pressmen— —Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN,  experienced  on  Goss 
I  Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
I  shop.  Completely  competent  in  all 
!  phases  of  press  and  stereotype  work. 

I  Charles  Grolea'i,  Box  85,  Mulberry, 
Indiana  46058. 


WEIB  OETSET  PRESSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  on  Goss  Suburban  plates,  strip¬ 
ping  and  some  camera.  Prefer  small 
daily  or  weekly  in  Area  5.  Box  1079. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN  wanU  to 
make  change  to  smaller  city.  Absolute¬ 
ly  dependable.  Confidential  replies.  Box 
965,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Printers 

AD  COMPOSITOR  seeks  job  on  daily. 

I  Non-union,  hot-type.  Zone  2  or  Ohio.  , 
Available  now  I  Answer  all  replies.  Box 
!  1159,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


30  YEbVRS’  EDtPElRIE2<CE.  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance.  Area  4.  Box 
I  993,  Eiditor  A  Ihiblisher. 


Public  Relations 

BRI’nSH-BORN.  educated,  Elast  Coast 
daily  news  executive,  37,  seeks  PR  post 
with  U.S.  company  in  London.  Box 
1309,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  -  WRITE® 

seeks  pr/publication  job.  Now  editing 
small  daily.  Box  1348,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  SPORTS  INFORMA’nON 
Directorship  sought.  Experienced  Big 
leagues,  college  and  pro;  know  proper 
handling  press  box.  writers’  interviews : 
spotting  roaches  on  tv,  etc. ;  protect 
college  side  of  story.  B.A.  Journalism 
degree.  Box  1349,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PRO,  38.  J- 
grad :  former  reporter.  PR  background 
includes  aerospace  research,  industrial 
ami  agency.  No  geographical  preference. 
Box  1387.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
house  organ.  Veteran.  29,  1-year  weekly, 
2  d:iily :  know  m,akeup.  Box  1397,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Payable  with  order! 


4-wtel($  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weehs .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  averaie  wonts  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  SOe  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  alse 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinfs, 
etc.  in  response  to  ’help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  EAP  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  holders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  chanpes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  apate  line— $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-wMks  . $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wMks . $L60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week. .  $1.80  per  line. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
ToMdoy.  4:30  PM 

Bex  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  rectived,  an  valid  far  l-year. 

.  Editor  &  Publisher 

I  ISO  Third  Av*.,  N.  T..  N.  Y.  10022  I 
(AC  212)  Plaim  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  Ford  grant 


llv  Rolx'rt  U.  Brown 


To  Zip  or  Not  to  Zip 


The  Advertising  Council  has 
released  an  ad  for  use  in  the 
nation’s  media  paying  tribute  to 
the  postal  service.  It  is  titled 
“Snail  Mail”  and  says  that 
“without  Zip  Code  the  growing 
U.S.  mail  load  would  move  at  a 
snail’s  pace — if  it  moved  at  all.” 

Thousands  of  consumer  and 
business  magazines  have  zip 
coded  their  subscription  lists  at 
great  expense  complying  with 
l)ost  office  requests.  The  direct 
mail  houses  have  done  the  same 
thing.  No  one  is  quite  sure 
whether  a  Zip  Code  number  on 
a  letter  is  a  help  or  a  hinder- 
ance  to  fast  delivery. 

We  decided  to  find  out  in  a 
small  way. 

We  ended  up  pioving  very 
little  except  that  a  Zip  Code  is 
not  a  guarantee  of  speedy  de- 
liver>-,  a  first  class  letter  to  the 
West  Coast  with  six  cents  post¬ 
age  will  arrive  just  as  soon  as 
an  air  mail  letter  in  most  in¬ 
stances;  a  special  delivery  stamp 
(.30  cents)  means  something  in 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  but 
nothing  in  Los  Angeles. 

On  Monday  afternoon  July 
29  we  mailed  .30  letters  from 
this  office  at  8.')0  Third  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  They 
were  deposited  in  a  mail  chute 
on  the  eighth  floor  of  our  build¬ 
ing  and  were  picked  up  from  the 
ground  floor  box  by  a  postman . 
at  5:01  p.m. 

Twelve  went  to  our  office  at 
300  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  60001;  12  went  to  8.5 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94104;  and  12  went  to 
18.30  West  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90057.  The  last  two  are 
addresses  of  our  West  Coast  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives. 

Each  office  received  eight 
letters  with  regular  postage 
stamps  as  follows:  One  with  a 
six-cent  stamp  without  Zip 
Code;  a  six-cent  stamp  with 
Zip  Code;  two  letters  with  10- 
cent  airmail  stamps  one  with  and 
one  without  Zip  (jode;  a  six-cent 
.stamp  plus  a  30-cent  special  de¬ 
livery  without  Zip  Code  and 
another  one  with  Zip  Code;  a 
10-cent  airmail  stamp  plus  spe¬ 
cial  delivery  without  Zip  Code 
and  another  with  Zip  Code. 

In  addition  four  letters  were 
meter- stamped  as  follows:  one 
with  six  cents  without  Zip  Code, 
another  \dthout  Zip  Code,  a  10- 
cent  aimrail  without  ”ip  Code 
and  another  10-cent  airmail  with 
Zip  Code. 


All  three  offices  had  been 
alerted  to  watch  for  arrival  and 
each  one  was  time  stamped 
upon  delivery. 


The  fastest  way  to  get  a  letter 
to  Chicago  from  New  York 
called  for  a  30-cent  special  de¬ 
livery  stamp. 

At  9:05  a.m.  on  the  30th,  the 
next  morning,  three  letters  were 
delivered  in  Chicago:  the  two 
six-cent  plus  special  delivery 
with  and  without  Zip  Code,  and 
the  10-cent  plus  special  delivery 
without  Zip  Code.  The  10-cent 
l)lu.s  special  delivery’  with  Zip 
Code  didn’t  arrive  until  10:37 
a.m. 

Right  l)ehind  it  at  11:45  a.m. 
came  the  stamped  and  metered 
six-cent  letters  without  Zip  Code 
plus  one  with  Zip  Code  and  six- 
cent  stamp ;  also  the  metered 
10-center  without  Zip  Code. 

The  other  metered  10-center 
with  Zip  Code  arrived  at  1:53 
p.m.  but  the  two  carrying  10- 
cent  stamps  with  and  without 
Zip  Code  arrived  the  following 
day,  the  31st,  at  9:15  a.m. 


The  fastest  delivery  to  San 
Francisco  was  without  Zip  Code 
and  without  air  mail  stamps. 
The  letter  carrying  a  six-cent 
stamp  plus  special  delivery  with¬ 
out  the  code  number  was  de¬ 
livered  the  next  day,  the  30th, 
at  11:45  a.m.  The  next  two  to 
arrive  at  1:20  p.m.  that  day 
carried  the  10-cent  stamps  plus 
special  delivery  one  with  and 
one  without  Zip  Code. 

The  remaining  nine  letters 
were  all  delivered  at  8:30  a.m. 
on  the  31st. 


The  track  record  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  was  a  little  better.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  letters  arrived 
the  day  after  posting  in  New’ 
York. 

The  earliest  delivery  was  w’ith 
the  10-cent  plus  special  delivery 
and  Zip  Code  at  11:22  a.m.  on 
the  30th.  All  the  metered  mail 
arrived  at  2:10  p.m.  that  day  as 
did  the  one  with  six-cent  stamp 
plus  Zip  Code. 

All  the  others  Including  three 
with  special  delivery  stamps  ar¬ 
rived  the  follow’ing,  the  31st,  at 
9:30  a.m. 

If  anyone  has  followed  this 
bit  of  scientific  analysis  thus 
far,  make  of  it  what  vou  w’ill. 


{Continued  from  page  9) 

tions,  eight  radio  stations,  tw’o 
wire  services  and  tw’o  news  mag¬ 
azines. 

The  seminars  w’ere  held  at 
Duke,  Emory  and  Vanderbilt 
and  at  the  universities  of 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Texas,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  Each  seminar  was 
planned  by  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  university  at  which 
it  was  held.  A  seminar  also  was 
held  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  in 
cooperation  with  Oak  Ridge  As¬ 
sociated  Universities. 

Already  committees  are  at 
work  on  three  seminars  to  be 
part  of  the  1969  series.  “The 
Population  Explosion”  will  be 
examined  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
“Violence”  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  seminar  at  Emory.  Vander¬ 
bilt  will  sponsor  one  on  “Air  and 
Water  Pollution.” 

The  first  of  the  fall  seminars 
will  be  held  at  Vanderbilt 
.\ugust  26-30  on  “Student  Pro¬ 
tests — 1968.”  “Our  Coastal 
Waters — Problems  and  Poten¬ 
tials,”  will  be  the  subject  at  the 
Duke  Marine  Laboratory’,  Beau¬ 
fort,  N.  C.  “Educating  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Physicians”  will  be  the 
topic  at  Carnahan  House,  the 
University  of  Kentucky’s  con¬ 
ference  center  near  Lexington. 
The  University  of  Texas  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  seminar  dealing  w’ith 
practical  applications  of  space 
science.  The  series  will  end  at 
North  Carolina  State  University’ 
in  Raleigh  with  a  discussion  of 
agricultural  policy. 

Background  inforiiiatioii 

The  purpose  of  the  seminars 
has  been  to  provide  broader 
background  know’ledge,  better 
understanding  and  deeper  in¬ 
sights  on  subjects  with  which 
journalists  deal  in  their  work. 
They  are  not  conceived  as  new’s 
conferences,  and  participants 
are  requested  not  to  file  copy 


on  the  seminars  while  they  are 
in  session. 

The  subjects  treated  cover  a 
wide  range.  The  topics  for  the 
first  *20  seminars  were:  “The 
Emerging  City  and  the  South; 
“Legislative  Reapportionment; 
“The  Impact  of  Computers  on 
Society;”  “Court  and  Constitu 
tion;”  “The  Soviet  World  To-  ^ 
day;”  “Social  Change  in  Latin  i 
America;”  “Moral  Dilemmas  of 
Medical  Development;”  “The 
Changing  South;”  “Financing 
State  and  Local  Govei’nment; 
“Ethical  Issues  in  American 
Life;”  “The  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice;”  “The  Nuclear 
Revolution;”  “The  Visual  Arts 
Today;”  “Crime  and  Correc 
tions;”  “The  Quality  of  Man’s 
Environment;”  “The  Presidency 
and  the  1968  Election;”  “South 
ern  Asia;”  “The  Mass  Media  and 
a  Changing  World;”  “Ap 
palachia;”  and  “Urban  Devel 
opment  Problems.” 

Under  the  pilot  program,  the 
only  cost  of  participation  in  a 
seminar  has  been  transportation. 
All  expenses  of  the  seminars 
were  met  from  the  Ford  grant. 

Under  the  new  program,  with 
the  Ford  Foundation  providing 
half  of  the  funds  and  the  SNP.4 
Foundation  committing  it.self  to 
provide  half,  a  token  fee  will  be 
charged  for  attending  a  seminar. 

• 

McGraw-Hill  appoints 
news  service  manager 

James  B.  Sullivan,  managing 
editor  of  Engineering  News- 
Record,  has  l)een  appointed  to 
the  new  post  of  general  man¬ 
ager  of  McGraw-Hill  Publica¬ 
tions’  World  News. 

Joseph  F.  Wilkinson,  senior 
editor  of  Engineering  News- 
Record,  will  succeed  Sullivan. 

Sullivan  joined  McGraw-Hill 
Publications  in  1956  as  a  staff 
member  on  Engineering  News- 
Record  and  became  managing 
editor  in  1964. 

World  News  maintains  21 
domestic  and  foreign  bureaus  to 
gather  reports  for  the  44  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  business  publications. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••that*s  why  Baltimore’s 
Classified  Advertisers  place 
81%  of  their  classified  ads 
in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaantatlvaa:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York.  Sen  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  MinneapoKt 
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Now,  here’s  a  good  day’s 


l.')rily  typical,  thouith;  aivl  then,  nnly  it 
ytuirc  iLsinit  a  Fairchihl  FIS  Model  2 14 
Non-C'oiintiiv^  Perforator  to  generate 
tape  tor  computer  input.  Mixlel  214  pro- 
Juctiim  is  eearc\l  to  the  nuKletn,  com¬ 
puterized  composine  room. 

Liberated  from'  hyphenating,  justity- 
in^Z.  and  spaciiiii,  a  skilled  o['>er,)tor  can 
banit  out  copy  on  the  Mi'del  214  at 
an  uninterrupted  rate ot  175\vi>rds  ^ 
per  minute.  Fineer-tip  controls 
meait  hands  never  leave  the 
64'key  keyboard  that  holds 
e\  ery  cixle  needevi  tor  6-chan¬ 
nel  tape-controlled  litiecast- 
iti'^  aiitl  plunotypesettiiv^ 


machines.  C  ontourc\l  keys,  tutictioti- 
control  keys,  illumitiatcvl  siitnal  lights, 
all  help  til  lessen  tatieue,  speed  produc- 
tii'n,  aiul  i.ontribute  to  proticieticy. 

I  he  .MikIc"!  214  just  jsl.un makes  sense 
tor  iill  ciimposition  that  bloc's  tiot  rei-iuire 
justiticatii'ii.  It  lets  your  oiserator  ojserate 
an^l  leaves  the  conijnitiim  ti>  the  comjsu- 
ter.  Aiivi,  it  it’s  a  F.iirchild  Ciomp  bet 
Chnnputer,  you’ll  be  uettitie  24,OPO 
justitied  tieu  spaper  lines  per 
hour  output. 

The  Nuclei  2  14  is  but  one 
ot  a  complete  line  i^t  Tele- 
typesetter"  eciuipment  that 
inchules  4  pertorators,  8 


ojseratine  units,  2  phototypesetting  units 
and  theC'omp  Set.  .A  complete  tvpeset- 
tine  system  can  be  selected  with  ease  and 
cotitidence  when  it’s  Fairchild.  \\  ith  ease 
because  F>>irchiLi  covers  the  comjslcte 
graphic  evpiipment  ranee;  with  cimfi 
dence  because  it  ii  Fairchikl. 

For  intormation,  write  or  call  todav. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHIIO  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMFSTCOUPO At TION 
DEF’l  IIS  83  2?l  FAIRCHIID  AVENUE  PIA'NVIEA  NEW  VQR"  'ISO'S 
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HERE’S 

Till? 

1  HE 

INFORMATION 

YOU  NEED 
FOR  YOUR 


PITTSBURGH 

PITTSBURGH  AREA 
automotive  , 


PITTSBUBSH 

family 

COVERAGE 


Let  your  Scripps- Howard  representative 
do  your  research  work.  He  will  give  you 
detailed  studies  on  shopping  habits  and  re¬ 
tail  sales  .  .  .  automotive  sales  reports  .  .  . 
liquor  volume  .  .  .  grocery  studies  .  .  .  sub¬ 
urban  trends  ...  in  fact,  all  the  vital  sta¬ 
tistics  you  need  to  know  and  understand 
Pittsburgh  better. 
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